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“You're the worst speaker I have ever heard,” said his debate coach 
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Our Ex-Presidents Columbia 
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And advertisers jump at the chance to publish her work 


Fever Can Be Good Medicine Coronet 


A tiny bit of brain tissue plays a big part in health and disease 
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He bought his mother a roomful of furniture 


Worst Weather on Earth Popular Science 
It’s as close as Mt. Washington in New Hampshire 


What the Government Did for Eigg Freeman 
A welfare state has bumpy roads 
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The second one is busier than the first 
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“Because I was always weary, 
my doctor started me on Postum!” 


“Some days you hardly seem to get up before you’re 
tired out. When I found that kept happening to me and 
I kept sleeping poorly, too, something had to be done. 
‘So I went to the doctor. He told me that my trouble 
might be ‘too much coffee.’ Seems some people can’t 
always take all the caffein in coffee. He suggested I try 
drinking Postum instead because Postum is caffein-free 
—it can’t keep you awake at night. 
“T tried Postum—what did I have to lose? I slept 
hisee A better, felt livelier and enjoyed Postum’s flavor. Why 
rin don’t you try.Instant Postum? You'll like it, too!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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It pays to know who you are and what you want 
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“All that rings true, all that com- 
mands reverence, and all that makes 
for right; all that is pure, all that is 
lovely, all that is gracious in the tell- 
ing; virtue and merit, wherever vir- 
= and merit ane found—let this be 

argum of your thoughts 
tee Paul in "his. letter to the Philip- 
pians, Chapter 4). 


This is the argument of THE 
CATHOLIC DIGEsT. Its contents 
therefore, may come from any source, 
magazine, book, newspaper, syndi- 


ter. Of course, 
approval of the ‘‘entire source” but 
y of what is published. 





Advertisement 


How times have changed... 


especially for the diabetic! 


eHsHeHereHs: ECENTLY, a well- 


is: R #% known United 


*, States senator and a 
i; prominent nuclear 
sees: scientist happened 
to share a table in a restaurant in 
Washington. Each ordered a sub- 
stantial luncheon and ate with 
vigorous appetite. Over coffee, a 
chance remark from the senator 
disclosed that he was diabetic. 
His luncheon partner grinned. 
“That's funny,” he said. “I thought 
you passed up the hashed-in- 
cream potatoes because you were 
watching your waistline. But it 
seems we skipped them for the 
same reason. I’m diabetic, too!” 


Thirty years ago, the diet of 
both men would have been limited 
to a pitifully small variety and 
amount of food. Before the dis- 
covery of insulin, the treatment 
for diabetes was “undernutrition” 
—actually slow starvation. The di- 
abetic lived an invalid’s life. 

Today, if you're diabetic, you 
can enjoy a long, productive life 
by following your doctor’s pro- 
gram of medication and diet. 


Nowadays, the diabetic often 
can eat almost all types of foods, 
but in specific amounts. Carbohy- 
drates are limited, which some- 
times restricts the variety of foods 


—especially sweet foods. 


But thousands have now solved 
this problem with sweet D-Zerta® 
Gelatin. Made without sugar, 
one serving has only 12 calories. 
D-Zerta Gelatin has so little car- 
bohydrates, the diabetic usually 
can eat as much as he likes, as 
often as he likes. 

D-Zerta Gelatin comes in six 
fresh-tasting flavors: lemon, lime, 
orange and imitation cherry, 
strawberry and raspberry. It com- 
bines well with many foods for 
tempting desserts, entrees and 
salads. 


You'll also be glad to know that 
D-Zerta comes in a pudding, too 
. in three luscious flavors. 
Creamy, smooth D-Zerta Pudding 
is a perfect dessert for the dia- 
betic’s “exchange list.” D-Zerta 
Pudding is much lower in carbo- 
hydrate than regular pudding. 
The exact amount is on the pack- 
age. So when regular pudding or 
any other high carbohydrate des- 
sert is allowed, substitute D-Zerta 
Pudding and use the extra amount 
of carbohydrate as you wish. 

Ask your doctor about D-Zerta. 
He'll recommend it. D-Zerta is 
made by General Foods, makers 
of Jell-O® Desserts. It’s available 
at grocery stores. 
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Catfish Row 
Goes Stereo 


It was 24 years ago that composer 
George Gershwin wrote his melodic, 
heart-tugging folk opera, Porgy and 
Bess. Since then it has been performed 
innumerable times, with dozens of re- 
cordings and concert renditions of the 
score done around the world. 

Even so, master showman Samuel 
Goldwyn has managed to bring new 
vigor and magnificence to the oft-told 
story of the denizens of Catfish Row. 
In Todd-AO with stereophonic sound, 
the film is a lush treat for the eyes, an 
even more opulent treat for the ears 
of its beholders. 


Sidney Poitier makes a compelling, 


Crippled Porgy in goat-pulled cart 
serenades the Catfish Row small fry. 
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By Kay Sullivan 


gentle Porgy; Dorothy Dandridge, a 
beautiful Bess, suitably bewildered by 
the choice she must make between the 
crippled Porgy and that big-city tempt- 
er, Sporting Life. Sammy Davis, Jr., is 
a bouncing, ebullient Sporting Life; 
Brock Peters, a chilling, villainous 
Crown. 

But flawless as the individual per- 
formances are, it is still the Gershwin 
music that steals the show. Pearl Bailey 
(Maria) and Sammy Davis, Jr., do 
their own vocalizing. The other sing- 
ing voices are dubbed in. The Goldwyn 
studio spent more time in recording 
than in shooting the musical, perhaps 
the first time this has happened in 
Hollywood history. It was worth it. Mr. 
Goldwyn chose New York, Los An- 
geles, Boston, and San Francisco as the 
first cities to see his superb, $7-million 
production, with more release dates to 
come. 

Otto Preminger, director of porcy 
AND BESS, has also produced and direct- 
ed what is sure to be one of the year’s 
most talked about films: Anatomy of a 
Murder [Legion of Decency: Separate 
classification]. Based upon a best-selling 
fictionalized account of a court trial by 
a real-life judge, the film has a splendid 
cast—James Stewart, Ben Gazzara, and 
Lee Remick, among others—some mar- 
velously realistic photography of North- 
ern Michigan, and an original Duke 
Ellington score. That eminent Boston 
lawyer, Joseph Welch, plays himself 
adroitly in his screen debut. But it is 
distressing to see such superb talent 
spent on a story concerned with the 
sordid aspects of life, told in what 





SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


Seal The Inspiring Stories of All 259 Popes 


IN A MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATED 
VOLUME YOU WILL BE PROUD TO 
OWN OR GIVE 


br bh 
‘Popes throug 


By Joseph Brusher, S.J. 
@ 262 Illustrations. 544 Pages. Size 81/2x11. 
imprimatur and Foreword by James Cardinal McIntyre 


Now about to be published— printers were consulted to choose 
after years of preparation—is the finest paper, the most beauti- 
the magnificent panorama of every ful type. The result is this stun- 
Pope from St. Peter toJohn XXIII. ning 544-page volume with gold- 
You'll learn about each Pope’s stamped full cloth binding—a 
family and education, his friends cherished gift for friends and fam- 
and enemies, what he accomplished ily. 
—an.l how Church customs and 
rites came into being. You'll thrill SPECIAL OFFER SAVES YOU 
to great events—the Crusades, the $3.00 
wars, the Inquisition and Reform: 1- A book like this would ordinari- 
tion, the Renaissance, etc.—and ly sell for $20.00. By printing * 
the important effects the Papacy large first edition, however, the 
has had on world history. price wae dearee $14.95. BUT—if 


you will reserve your copy now— 
onittant a? tea cccaes making possible an even Jarger 


first edition—you may have it for 

Here is one of the most beauti- only $11.95! You will get it in ad- 
ful Catholic books ever published. vance of publication—for two 
Expert craftsmen scoured famous weeks free examination. So send 
art galleries and the Vatican itself the reservation certificate TODAY, 
to photograph only the most per- to: D. Van Nostrand Co., inc., 
fect painting or sculpture of each Dept. 809, 120 Alexander St., 
Pope. 17 of these 262 re-creations Princeton, N. J. (Established 
are in glorious full color! Master § 
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would seem to be deliberately shocking 
terms. 

That peerless actor, Alec Guinness, 
returns to the screen in Daphne du- 
Maurier’s Scapegoat (mcm). Up to 
his old tricks, Guinness plays a dual 
role (remember the time he burst upon 
the screen playing not one but seven 
separate parts in KIND HEARTS AND 
CORONETS?) in his usual deft and 
debonair manner. 


Records... 


Readers of our August article on 
Father Russell Woollen “of the National 
symphony in Washington, D.C., will 
be intrigued by a recording of his new 
Ave Maria. The modernistic motet is 
the climax of a series of nine AVE’s 
which in effect form a capsule history 
of Church music. The recording is 
from the 
Music. 

\ delightfully whimsical album of 
oie songs designed to keep both child- 
ren and parents happy is Vanguard’s 
The Baby Sitters—Folk Songs for Ba- 
bies, Small Children, Baby Sitters, 
and Parents. 

Interesting new idea to help busy 
people keep up with the world is ARI, 
Academic Recording Institute, which 
records distinguished authorities on 
tape and disc as they discuss and an- 
swer questions about their own special 
fields. 

Subscribers receive a 50-minute LP 
record, or tape if desired, each month 
for ten months, the recordings forming 
a kind of audio library. Typical “con- 
versationalists”: John Mason Brown on 
theater, arts, and letters; Ashley Mon- 
tagu on anthropology; Samuel Eliot 
Morison on American history. 


World Library of Sacred 


TV 


Mother St. Virginia Marie, 
student at daybreak classes. 


Telewision... 


TV “students” have something new 
to look forward to this season. Nsc-tv’s 
Continental Classroom is going to of- 
fer a 160-lesson course in modern 
chemistry—in color! 

This was the program that set new 
records for educational TV last season. 
Final statistics on its Atomic Age Phy- 
sics course proved that lots of people 
are willing to lose sleep to learn about 
rockets, radiation, and kinematics. The 
count showed 270,000 tuned in daily 
for the 6:30 a.m. telecast from Octo- 
ber to June; 265 colleges and universi- 
ties gave academic credit to listeners. 
Among the early dawning students: 
Mother St. Virginia Marie of Notre 
Dame college, Staten Island, N.Y. 
(above). 

Practically every course in school 
and college curriculums is being taught 
somewhere on TV. That remarkable 
fact turned up in a report published 
by the Ford Foundation and the Fund 
for Advancement of Education. It stat- 





Next Sunday Take to 


ed that 117 colleges gave TV courses 
for credit last year and 569 school dis- 
tricts made regular use of televised 
courses. 

Thought-provoking quote from Bish- 
op Fulton J. Sheen, speaking to the 
Catholic Broadcasting association: “A 
half-hour on a TV “network reaches 
more people than St. Paul reached in 
a lifetime of missionary work. . 


Mass the Up-to-Date 


v1 | MARYKNOLL 


‘ Daily 
\MISSAL 


OSE IT 
Two 
, WEEKS 


FREE! 


You'll be delighted to find the 
MARYKNOLL MISSAL is as clear 
and easy to understand and follow as 
the beloved “Our Father” and “Hail 
Mary.” Nothing has been spared — 
fessor has combed writings ; of every era, rege so anlifie — — a a 
even explains the “pot of gold” theory. | lished. Now you, too, can use, exame 

Veteran reporter Isaac F. Marcosson, | ine, discover the superb MARY: 
82 years young, has wrapped up his | KNOLL MISSAL! And it won't cost 
eventful fife story in a_ remarkable you a single penny, either! 
book titled Before I Forget (Dodd, 
Mead). In his day Mr. Marcosson met 
everybody who was anybody—from 
Churchill to Ataturk, Woodrow Wil- 
son to Mark Twain—and he has some- 
thing to say about each and every one 
of them. 

Doubleday has done anyone who 
loves the outdoors a tremendous favor 
by bringing out a new edition of 


Books .e-. ony 


$4.95 Saga 


Anyone who has 
ever wondered at a 
rainbow will appre- 
ciate Carl B. Boyer’s 
ambitious book, The Rainbow, from 
Myth to Mathematics (Thomas Yose- 
loff). The Brooklyn college math pro- 





imprimatur: > RICHARD CARDINAL 
CUSHING, Archbishop of Boston 
Edited by the Maryknoll Fathers 
Illustrated in Glorious Full Color 


FREE GIFT! 


Upon receipt of coupon be- 
low we will immediately 
send you — without cost 
or obligation — the beav- 
tiful ROSARY NOVENAS TO 


BARY NOVENAS 
+O OB Lapy 


| a 
Send No Money: ! Mail Coupon cd 


OuR LADY. Yours to keep 
fer always. 


Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s classic, Two 
Little Savages. First 
published in 1903, 
it relates the adven- 
tures of two young 
campers, 
crammed with wood- 
craft techniques. 


and _ is | 


ae Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St... ¥. 6, N.Y. 

. send me the MARYKNOLL MISSAL for 
a two Sok FREE @ EXAMINATION. After this time 
I will either return the missal and owe er 
remit the full cies of $4.95. Free Gift is mine to 
keep regard 
{7} Check if you veut Genvine Leather Geid Edged—$10.00 


Gone ‘State 
SAVE! By sending fell payment of $4.95 er $10.00 with 
coupon we poy and charges. Same 
feturn privilege with refund guaranteed, CD-9 

















September Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 





Light Days 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


S BOOKS GO, this one gallops. It 

gallops through your mind, 

imagination, and emotions like a 
wild mustang. 

Not since the Catholic Revival 
was in full spate in such writers as 
Belloc, Chesterton, Bernanos, and 
their peers has a writer like Gabriel 
Fielding appeared on the scene, In 
Eight Days he has given us a mem- 
orable book. The depth and pace of 
it will captivate you. 

It is the story of Dr. Chance, who 
goes on an eight-day vacation to the 
international zone (probably Tan- 
gier) on the northern tip of Africa. 
Chance, a recent convert to Catholi- 
cism, is a prison doctor and psychia- 
trist. Grief over his wife’s death has 
led him into the Church. Chance 
fondly hopes this vacation will en- 
able him to savor the consolations of 
his conversion. 

Instead of finding a tranquil inter- 
lude, and the integrity he expected 
among Catholics, the doctor is 
plunged into suspense and intrigue. 

The first link in the chain of mys- 
tery is forged with Chance’s meeting 
with a Jew, Marcovicz. Chance had 
known this dangerous psychotic at 
the prison in England. 


Chance also meets an American, 
Columb Macgrady, and his blonde 
wife Anna. Macgrady was born a 
Catholic but his life has been filled 
with selfishness, weakness, and a 
kind of gambler’s presumption on 
God’s mercy. 

Macgrady thinks that he is suffer- 
ing from a malignant lung tumor, 
and all the signs, plus diagnosis by 
Spanish doctors, indicate that he is. 

Macgrady and his wife persuade 
Chance to stay at their 5th-floor 
apartment in one of the most modern 
buildings in the zone. There Chance 
meets Fraser and a Dr. Friese, the 
apartment-house owners and king- 
pins of the crime syndicate which is 
in actual control of the international 
zone. 

It soon becomes evident to Chance 
that Macgrady and Anna are prison- 
ers of Fraser and his pal. Chance is 
puzzled. How can it be possible for 
conspirators to hold captive two § 
Americans? | 

Anna, as Chance finds, is beyond | 
suspicion, but he soon sees that some | 
dark mystery is clouding Macgrady’s 
life. Marcovicz is concerned in it. | 
The payoff will come when Mac- | 
grady’s wealthy father dies. 





Chance soon gets to know many 
of the unsavory characters in the 
zone: among them Lady Zoe Moore, 
her third husband, Robin, and Col. 
Godfrey Tyghe, a renegade Catholic 
in the pay of Russia. 

Macgrady confesses to Chance 
that the syndicate is holding his pass- 
port so that he can’t get away with- 
out paying off. The doctor loans 
Macgrady his passport for a flight to 
consult London surgeons. Mean- 
while, Dr. Chance will hide in the 
apartment, pretending to be Mac- 
grady. 

Unfortunately for Dr. Chance, 
syndicate men find out that Mac- 
grady has eluded them. To add to 
the danger, rioting begins in the 
Arab section and spills out over the 
European city. Murder, bombing, 
and looting add to the general atmos- 
phere of terror. 

With almost unbearable tension 
for the reader, the story works up to 
an explosion of emotional fireworks 
such as few writers have been able 
to manipulate. 

This is a superb novel of con- 
science. I have never read a more 
fascinating story. Behind the light- 
ning stream of action resides a depth 
of wisdom and intuition that will 
haunt you. 

The book is published by William 
Morrow & Co., Inc., New York City, 
in 370 pages at $4. 50 Conly $2.95 to 
Catholic Digest Book Club mem- 
bers). To join the Club, write to: 
Catholic Digest Book Club, CD99, 
100 Sixth Ave., New York City 13. 





You just can’t help making 
$4 TO $6 AN HOUR 
when you sell Robinson 

Sues Catholic Christmas 

Cards! 


There are 10 new 

assortments of 

Robinson Cards ren- 

dered in the reverent tradition of sacred 
art. The titles are: Nativity, Deeply 
Religious, Little Angels, Catholic Clas- 
sics, Our Blessed Mother, Holy Family, 
Greetings in Prayer, Madonna, Golden 
Nativity and Cathedral Classics. 

Can you imagine an easier way to 
make extra money than by showing your 
friends and neighbors this varied and 
attractive assortment of new vogue 
slims, parchments, picture chromes, 
mosaics and embossed cards? 

No experience needed. Friendly calls 
to your friends and neighbors will show 
you how easy it is to make $100 or 
more. 

We want to show you how hundreds 
of people, churches, schools, clubs and 
sodalities are making extra money this 


proven way. FREE 
A Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus Salt and 
Pepper set — made of high quality 
ceramic — in bright Christmas colors, 
is yours free. Just mail coupon below 
for actual vibe boxes on approval and 
: sx free samples of per- 
;.» sonalized Christmas 
cards. If for a group 
ask § our special 


nobitan CARDS 


Dept. 370, Clinton, Mass. 


NAME 
GROUP GUIDE 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
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By Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
Condensed from an address* 





The A\nguish of Modern Man 


The glare of man’s technical achieve- 
ments can blind him to greater realities 


HE CONDITION of man today is a 
harrowing one, as it has always 
been. One can make out, in the dif- 
ferent societies of the human family, 


a profound anguish, and see behind 
it a profound error of judgment. 
Man has an instinct for ——, 


ty. He carries within himself < 
awareness of the natural law, ma a 
realization that there is written across 
his being a stunning message of su- 
pernatural significance. It is small 
wonder that in today’s world, in the 
vast penal colony of China, in the 
antihuman tyranny of the Soviet 
Union, where the supernatural is 
scoffed at and the natural law 
abridged by political fiat, we find 
modern man in anguish, 

3ut the agony does not end at the 
borders of regimented _ societies. 
There is anguish of the soul in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and here in Amer- 
ica. Think of the personal shipwrecks 


that come to the surface in our statis- 
tics of broken homes, suicides, alco- 
holism, mental breakdown, delin- 
quency, and a rising crime rate. 
Think of the art and literature of our 
time, in America and all across mod- 
ern society. It is for the most part 
subjective. It shows that man has cast 
aside objective reality and seeks with- 
in his own self the order and mean- 
ing of life he fails to find outside him. 

What is the error that causes the 
anguish? 

It is the falsehood that man’s tech- 
nology, and the remarkable use it 
makes of matter, is alone capable of 
securing personal happiness and har- 
mony among nations. 

You have heard it said as often as I 
have that given enough time, given 
the proper information, and given 
the right techniques and tools, there 
is hardly a human problem that can- 
not be solved by technology. 


*To the graduating class of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., June 7, 1959, 


10 
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On the simplest level, there is a 
general belief that investment in re- 
search will produce a cure for can- 
cer. No one quarrels with that. 

On the other hand, it is also be- 
lieved by some that once the full 
chemical relationships in man’s brain 
are understood, and once the parts of 
man’s personality and their growth 
are fully explored, a technique can 
be dey eloped to free him of anxiety, 
guilt, and other ills connected with 
his spirit. 

The same confidence in the tri- 
umph of the technological spirit (felt 
most generally, I believe, by the rul- 
ers of "regimented states) can lead to 
an attempt to formalize a society by 
quantitative rule. Young couples 
who hoped to become married in 


such a system would submit them- 
selves to a bureau which would give 
them genetic and compatibility tests 
and pronounce them fit or unfit. If 
unfit, they would be forced apart. 
That may sound like a nightmare 


that could never happen. Ask the 
people in some of China’s communes 
whether or not it can happen. Note 
that the same belief in man’s ability 
to solve his age-old problems by tech- 
nological method is abroad, in some 
form, in all of the world’s societies, 
and can lead by absolute logic to 
nightmare made real. 

Certainly, the achievements of 
technology are impressive enough in 
lifting entire nations across a 1,000- 
year gap of progress in a decade: in 
combating disease, in providing 
comfortable homes, rapid transporta- 


tion, and enough food and clothing. 

Technology offers man_possibili- 
ties of plenty, protection against his 
old ills, and, perhaps most important 
of all, possibilities of understanding 
the nature of the universe itself. Yet 
it carries another prospect: the dan- 
ger of spiritual sterility. 

A complete reliance upon technol- 
ogy can give man a false sense of 
oclf sufficiency. It can lead to making 
a machine of society, and cogs and 
gears of men. 

We see those effects clearly pro- 
nounced in communist societies, 
which are candidly materialist. 

But we see the same effects in oth- 
er societies. We see a form of them 
in our own. Anyone with ears and 
eyes and a feeling for man’s dignity 
cannot help looking with sorrow up- 
on the mediocrity and superficiality 
in many things we do. We ask our- 
selves, as we turn the knobs on our 
television sets or run our eyes down 
the list of articles in a magazine, why 
this must be. 

Superficiality is born of conformi- 
ty. It is the result of fearing to lose 
the interest of the. majority, and 
striving to present only that idea in 
which all may believe without con- 
troversy. 

Conformity is a characteristic of a 
society that is organized to sell in a 
mass market. We tolerate mediocrity 
and superficiality because they are 
by-products of a system to which we 
look for greater benefits. 

The false sense of reality that re- 
sults from a dependence upon tech- 
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nology is for man a tragic shortening 
of vision. He deludes himself with 
the hope that the ownership of 
things is going to make him wiser, 
happier, more knowing, more dis- 
tinctive, when he knows in his heart 
that they will not. 

Even worse, he loses the sense of 
the real fullness of reality, which in- 
volves a great deal more than matter. 
Thus we are asked to believe that 
Calvary is less real than Cape Ca- 
naveral, and that a theologian knows 
less of the world than an atomic 
physicist. 

The ultimate absurdity of this 
view was reached when a Soviet 
thinker announced that the sputniks 
had conclusively disproved the ex- 
istence of God, since they had pene- 
trated the heavens and not found 
Him there. 

There is a final, more grievous re- 
sult of the technological spirit: the 
rejection of evil, and the rejection of 
grace. 

Man of the technological age re- 
jects the idea of evil, because to ac- 
cept evil is to accept a system of 
values based upon the supernatural, 
which he rejects as unprovable and 
unproven. Thus he may, and does, 
commit evil under the guise of good. 
The gas chambers and concentration 
camps, the regulation of political 
thought, the murder of political crim- 
inals, are demonstrations of modern 
man’s capacity to do evil and call it 
good. The evil is done in the name of 
the organization, for the improve- 
ment of the system. 


How brilliant would the modern 
world be if man’s incredible tech- 
nology were made a true instrument 
for his spiritual perfection; if our ma- 
chines and buildings and roads and 
drugs and businesses and labor un- 
ions and everything else were made 
a part of a great human offertory! 

I refuse to believe that this cannot 
happen someday. For I believe in 
man’s possibilities, and in his will 
that can choose good and reject evil. 
Where we find corruption, we also 
find self-sacrifice. Where we find 
horror, we also find courage. And 
while we can believe, from all the 
facts before us, that the world might 
suddenly, through anger, end, we 
can also believe, from equally perti- 
nent facts, that it might also, through 
prayer, improve. 

Here in America, in our free sys- 
tem with its labor and management 
components, we have a showcase for 
human dignity or for human degra- 
dation. At almost every point in the 
structure is a challenge to man’s will. 
Moral decisions are intricately in- 
volved in conducting a business, in 
determining profits and wages, i 
hiring and promoting workers, in dis- 
tributing the goods and selling them, 
in membership in a union, in con- 
duct on the job. 

Anyone who has spent the greater 
part of his life watching the growth 
of that system knows man’s cunning, 
and greed, and enslavement to de- 
lusive material ends. 

He also knows man’s capacity to 
love and to be just, 
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Boston: City of Tolerance 


The Yankees, the Irish, the Italians, the Poles, 
and the Lithuanians have fused according 
to the formula that made America great 


N Boston last January, the Jewish 
Advocate, largest publication of 
its kind in the country, chose Cardi- 
nal Cushing as its Man of the Year. 
Boston is a city where Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews get along so 
well together that the Francis Swee- 
ney committee, organized in the ear- 
ly 1940's to combat racial prejudice, 
voted itself out of existence in the 
early 1950's. It could find only a 6% 
defection from an ideal 100% toler- 
ance. 

The Boston Irish, always so desig- 
nated as a distinctive breed, have 
come a long way from 1688, when 
Goody Glover was hanged as a witch 
on Boston Common. Goody had been 
saying the Rosary in an unidentifi- 
able language, Gaelic, while kneel- 
ing before a statue of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. She also made the Sign of the 
Cross and said prayers in Latin. 

The Boston Irish were a _prob- 
lem even in Colonial days. There 
were too many of them to suit the 
Puritans. They were brought to the 
city as bond servants by English set- 
tlers. They cut their bonds quickly. 


Sketches by Wm. Caffrey 


They had a passion for organizing. 
By 1737, so many Irishmen were in 
financial difficulty in Boston that 
they organized the Charitable Irish 
society, still active and going strong 
more than 200 years later. ‘There 
were no Catholic churches in the 
city, but the Irish were stubborn and 
resourceful. They persuaded French 
missioners traveling south to stop 
long enough to offer Mass and ad- 
minister sacraments. 

Many anonymous Irishmen _par- 
ticipated in the Boston Tea Party. 
The Boston Irish fought at Lexing- 


Faneuil Hall 
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ton, Concord, and Bunker Hill. 
They had reasons in addition to “tax- 
ation without representation” to feel 
bitter toward King George III. 

The size of the Catholic popula- 
tion gave the Yankees and Boston 
Brahmins concern during the first 
half of the 19th century. The Irish 
Catholics were settling in the less 
desirable neighborhoods, building 
churches and schools, importing and 
training priests and nuns, chiefly 
Irish. Their congregations were 


rugged, resentful, and likely to be- 
come belligerent when pushed 
around. 

Yankee blue bloods then had the 
money and the votes. They fought 
among themselves for control of the 
city and state. The Irish, looking on, 


learned a good deal. 

Boston’s aristocrats built huge for- 
tunes without personal risk in a 
three-cornered transatlantic trade. 
Their ships carried Medford rum to 
African ports, picked up slaves there, 
transported them to the West In- 
dies, then loaded cargoes of molas- 
ses to be delivered in Boston to make 
more rum. Yankee merchants shared 
the guilt for one of the world’s great- 
est crimes. 

These early American financiers 
were shrewd. They could not bear 
the thought of having their wealth 
dissipated by prodigal children. They 
often left their fortunes in irrevoca- 
ble spendthrift trusts, restricting each 
successive heir to perhaps $5,000 a 
year, a tidy sum 100 years ago. Al- 
though fortunes grew as the interest 


piled up, the amounts paid to heirs 
never could be changed. The Su- 
preme Court so ruled. Men walk the 
streets of Boston today, seedy and 
down at the heels, who technically 
are part owners of large slices of the 
city. The trustegs who handle such 
estates are paid five times as much as 
the heirs. 
Boston had a reasonably law-abid- 
ing Irish population (estimated at 
10,000 to 12,000 in 1848) when the 
Irish hordes began to pour into the 
city to escape the devastating potato 
famine in Ireland. They came also to 
Nova Scotia, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and any Eastern port open to 
them. Among them were the fore- 
bears of men and women who 
would change both the body and the 
soul of the city. They had such 
names as Collins, Lomasney, Ken- 
nedy, Fitzgerald, Curley, and Walsh. 
Among 19th-century immigrants 
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were the parents of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell and Cardinal Cushing. 

The newcomers settled first along 
the water front, and over a period of 
15 years formed a semicircle around 
exclusive Beacon Hill. They became 
longshoremen, ditch diggers, human 
bulldozers. They were marshaled by 
the thousands to level Boston’s hills, 
fill its ponds, and narrow its rivers. 

Many of them were obstreperous 
when aroused, yet they were like 
their Colonial predecessors, sympa- 
thetic and generous. They were en- 
thusiastic joiners. They organized so- 
cieties like the Sons of Erin and the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

They were courageous, and they 
had to be. When the Civil War came 
there were enough Irish immigrant 
volunteers to fill two regiments, the 
Fighting 9th and the 28th, both au- 


thorized to carry the green flag of Ire- 


land along with the Stars and Stripes. 
Colonel Thomas Cass died at the 
Battle of Malvern Hill. His statue is 
now on the Boylston St. side of Bos- 
ton Public Garden.-Col. Richard 
Byrnes of the 28th regiment was 
killed at Cold Harbor. 

The Irish developed a genius for 
politics. First of the great ward bosses 
was Martin Lomasney, a Boston leg- 
end. He met his countrymen as they 
disembarked at the wharf, herded 
them to his Hendrick’s club in the 
West End, and found jobs and 
homes for them. He saw to it that 
they became citizens, fed and clothed 
them, and never took a penny from 
them. His payment came from the 
contractors who hired them. He 
asked only that they vote as they 
were told. 

Before the turn of the century im- 
migrant Irishmen or first-generation 
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[rish-Americans were political bosses 
in almost every ward in Boston. The 
Brahmins still had the money, but 
the Irish Democrats had the votes. 
P. J. Kennedy, father of Ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy and grandfather 
of the present senator, was ward boss 
of East Boston. John F. Fitzgerald, 
Senator Kennedy’s maternal grand- 
father, was boss of the North End. 
After the Spanish-American war, 
Boston elected its first Irish Demo- 
cratic mayor, Gen. Patrick A. Col- 
lins. At the same time, a young up- 
start from Roxbury, James Michael 
Curley, emerged as the youngest 
candidate ever elected to the Board 
of Aldermen. Ward leaders consid- 
ered him a political accident. But he 
became something of a nuisance at 
meetings of the board. He was the 


State House 


American-born son of Irish parents, 
too young to have had any political 
experience. He had worked for a 
druggist in Roxbury and later as a 
grocer’s delivery boy. 

At the end of his first term, _ 
cians acknowledged that he had “ 
gift of gab.” But he was too sore 
they decided to whittle him down to 
size by defeating him. On the day 
after election they were confounded. 
He had won. Curley’s star was ris- 
ing, and it would not set for 60 years. 

For a half century Curley domi- 
nated the city and for a short time 
the state. He was one of the ablest 
politicians who ever lived. He had an 
impish skill in creating dissension, 
setting one ward leader against an- 


other. He changed the topography 


of Boston, including the contour of 
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its coast line. He built schools, hos- 
pitals, playgrounds, parks, roads, 
baths, municipal buildings, libraries, 
a zoo, and an aviary. 

His golden voice could soothe or 
arouse any audience. He was quick- 
witted, entertaining, unpredictable. 
He would strip off his expensive coat 
in zero weather to drape it about a 
derelict, stuff a $5 bill into the poor 
fellow’s hand—and then go back to 
his office and ruin a political enemy. 
He was loved and hated intensely. 

He had a photographic mind and 
a fantastic memory. He could quote 
yards of Shakespeare and recall ver- 
batim a speech he had delivered ten 
vears earlier, 

Curley was alternately an object 
lesson in political corruption and the 
most efficient administrator a city 
ever had. He was a kind and devoted 
husband and father, a man who suf- 
fered the trials of Job without com- 
plaining. His first wife died; only 
two of his nine children survive Cone 
a Jesuit priest). Curley’s death last 


IN OUR HOUSE 


November rang down the curtain on 
the political cycle of the Boston Irish. 

Blue-blood society is dying out in 
Boston. The Social Register, once a 
heavy tome, has shrunk to a pam- 
phlet. The Debutante’s Cotillion is 
not what it was 50 years ago. Today 
the presentation of Catholic debu- 
tantes to the Cardinal Archbishop in 
the Sheraton Plaza attracts far more 
attention. But there are signs that 
the number and influence of the Bos- 
ton Irish are dwindling, too. 

The second great wave of immi- 
gration at the turn of the century 
came from Italy, Poland, and Lithu- 
ania. Boston now has a heavy popu- 
lation of first-generation Americans 
whose parents came from those coun- 
tries, the majority of them from Italy. 

For the past quarter century, the 
Irish-Americans have had the money 
and the votes. They still have the 
money, but they are fast losing the 
votes. It is significant that the | pres- 
ent governor of Massachusetts is 
Foster Furcolo, 


Six-year-old Barry is learning something about the exasperation every married 
woman is bound to cause her husband at one time or another. One of his play- 
mates, a neighbor girl of the same age, corralled him into playing house with her. 

All went well until a knotty domestic problem demanded a quick solution. The 
young “wife” chose an entirely different course of action than that decided upon 
by Barry. No amount of logical discussion could change her mind, Finally Barry, 
stamping his foot, roared in desperation, “I don’t know. I'll never understand 
women, not even if I live to be 13.” Frank Dolphin. 
{For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 


House, $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 





By Francis Sugrue 
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“You're the worst speaker I have ever 


heard,” his debate coach told him 


» isHop Futon Jj. SHEEN came 

) back to TV last spring after an 
absence of nearly two years. The mil- 
lions of fans who tuned in his pro- 
gram found him as eloquent and wit- 
ty as ever. Once more, just as in the 
days when he first won fame as a 
radio preacher, the consensus was 
that the man had been born with 
the grand gift of a silvery tongue. 

The fact is, though, that Fulton 
Sheen was not naturally a great 
speaker, nor even a good one. Look- 
ing back on his school days, the bish- 
op says that his ambition to become a 
public speaker didn’t stir much en- 
thusiasm among his superiors. 

He was valedictorian of his class 
at Spalding institute, Peoria, Ill., but 
the principal remarked at the time 
that Fulton was not really a good 
speaker. 

He played minor roles in two high- 
school plays, but there is evidence 
that he was chosen mainly because 
his father had paid for the programs. 
In the first play he had one line. 
Playing a boy whose father was about 
*230 W. 41st St., New York City 36. 


to be executed, Fulton ran on stage 
and shouted, “Spare him for little 
Angelo’s sake!” 

In the second play he handled, in- 
competently, the role of a detective. 
The plot required him to run across 
the stage at the climactic moment, 
wearing a beard. In his haste he for- 
got his beard. Few in the audience 
ever understood what the mystery 
was all about. 

At St. Viator’s college, Kankakee, 
Ill., he did make the debating team. 
On the eve of a big debate with 
Notre Dame, Father Bergin, the de- 
bating coach and Fulton’s idol, called 
him to his room. 

“You're the worst speaker I have 
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ever heard,” Father Bergin began. 

“If I’m such a terrible speaker, 
why did you put me on the team?” 
Fulton demanded, heartsick. 

“Because you can think, not be- 
cause you can talk,” the priest 
growled. 

He made Fulton select one para- 
graph from the speech he had pre- 
pared on “a subsidized merchant 
marine.” He made him stand against 
a wall and repeat it for an hour. The 
words grew dreary as dishwater. 

When the hour was up and Fulton 
still was unable to see what was 
wrong, he had to repeat the para- 
graph for another hour. Both priest 
and student grew impatient. Perhaps 
Fulton Sheen would never have been 
able to climb into a pulpit if the light 
hadn’t suddenly dawned. 

“I’m artificial. I’m not natural. I’m 
not myself!” 

“That's all,” Father Bergin said. 

Next afternoon, St. Viator’s de- 
feated one of Notre Dame’s finest 
debating teams. 

Several years later, when Father 
Fulton Sheen was doing graduate 
work at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C., he was 
appointed chaplain of an orphan 
asylum. Each morning he would get 
up at five o'clock and walk to the 
orphanage. Along the way he would 
recite sermons aloud, directing sep- 
arate remarks forcefully to telephone 
poles, fences, and trees. He never 
addressed the roaring ocean like the 
great Demosthenes, but he would 
agree that the technique was sound. 


He still feels sure that he made him- 
self a better speaker by those sunrise 
sermons to inanimate objects. 


For 30 years Fulton Sheen has 
been for Catholics an eminent theo- 
logian and a gifted defender of the 
faith. Few could help being moved 
when his vibrant voice rang out, 
“When I hear the Church attacked, 
I must say, ‘I understand your hatred 
of the Charch and its priesthood. If 
I had your education, had been told 
exactly the same untruths about the 
Church that you have been told, and 
believed all the libels against the 
Church that you believe, why, with 
my Irish temperament I would hate 
it, too; only I would hate it ten times 
worse than you do.’” 

Until the coming of TV, he was 
for non-Catholics mainly a priest 
whose name often appeared in the 
newspapers in connection with the 
conversion of some prominent person 
like Heywood Broun, Henry Ford II, 
Clare Boothe Luce, or Fritz Kreisler. 
Today, thousands of non-Catholics 
regard him as a friend who talks 
dramatically and eruditely on a hun- 
dred topics and makes one feel that a 
good life is worth while. 

In the beginning, Fulton Sheen 
was a little boy from El Paso, Texas, 
who cried almost constantly for the 
first three years of his life. He cried 
because he was suffering from tuber- 
culosis, though that was not known 
until 15 years ago; doctors examining 
him found signs of the early disease. 


He was born on May 8, 1895, the 
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first of four sons of Newton Morris 
Sheen and Delia Fulton Sheen, both 
second-generation Irish. He was bap- 
tized Peter John Sheen. He spent a 
good part of his early years with his 
grandparents, the Fultons, because 
the family thought he did not cry so 
loudly when he was with them. 
When his grandfather registered him 
at school, a nun asked the child’s 
name. Grandfather answered, “Ful- 
ton.” The name stuck. 

Fulton grew up in Peoria, Ill., 
where he attended St. Mary’s school 
and Spalding institute. Every sum- 
mer the Sheen boys were sent to the 
family farm. Fulton hated farm life 
from the very first day, when he was 
handed a hoe and told how to use it. 
He traces his abiding distaste for 
chicken Che will eat it only to be po- 
lite) to another farm chore. Every 
morning except Friday he had to 
catch a chicken and wring its neck 
as his contribution to the day’s menu. 

He was a frail lad, but not a timid 
one. He accepted every challenge to 
a fist fight, though he lost every time. 
He was a fine student. Once, a teach- 
er threw a book at him; he exasperat- 
ed her by defeating her prize pupil 
in an arithmetic contest. 

Bishop Sheen, who again and 
again recommends patience and sym- 
pathy in dealing with teen-agers, re- 
members his father as one of the most 

atient men he has ever known. 

Nhen Fulton was a teen-ager him- 
self, he once put his father’s patience 
to a supreme test. 

The family owned an EMF auto- 


mobile which had cost $1,362.50. 
“One day,” the bishop recalls, “I was 
driving in the country. I came to a 
crossroads bordered with high 
hedges. I never expected to meet an- 
other car, but I was wrong. There 
was a crash. No one was seriously 
injured, but our car was demolished. 
It later was sold for junk for $30. 

“I walked home and told my father 
I had wrecked the car. He did not be- 
come angry. He only said, ‘Were you 


“99 


hurt? 

All during his boyhood and youth, 
Fulton knew what he wanted to do 
in life: he would be a priest. He re- 
ceived his B.A. and M.A. at St. Via- 
tor’s college, and went on to the St. 
Paul, Minn., seminary. He was or- 
dained in St. Mary’s cathedral, Pe- 
oria, in 1919, 

He already had a reputation as an 
exceptional scholar. He was sent to 
the Catholic university in Washing- 
ton for graduate studies. 

Father Sheen had been a priest for 
only a month when he went out to 
attempt his first conversion. He had 
just settled down to his studies at the 
Catholic university when he received 
a letter from an aunt. She had an ac- 
quaintance who might be interested 
in becoming a Catholic. Why didn’t 
Fulton pay her friend a visit? The 
good aunt neglected to explain that 
the woman was actually bigoted to- 
ward the Church, and might regard 
a visit from a priest as a hostile act. 

cting a cordial reception, 
Father Sheen knocked at the door 
lightheartedly. The woman let him 
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in, all right; but when he asked her 
if she would be interested in taking 
instructions, she spat in his face. 

The young priest departed, won- 
dering how in the world his aunt had 
ever become acquainted with such a 
person. But from that October day 
until the following February he re- 
membered the woman daily in his 
Mass and every time he said his 
prayers. 

In February she called him. Her 
doctor had told her that she had tu- 
berculosis and that she would be 
dead in about a month. 

Father Sheen comforted her: “It 
could be that the good Lord is fright- 
ening you into his embrace. I 
will begin to give you instruc- 
tions. Instead of dying in a few 
weeks, you will be received into 
the Church this coming spring.” 

In May the woman became 
a Catholic. (She is still living.) 
Father Sheen’s aunt said, “I told 
you so.” 


Arrer two years of graduate study, 
Father Sheen was still gravely dissat- 
ished with himself. The late Bishop 
Thomas J. Shahan, then rector of the 
Catholic university, told him that he 
should go to Louvain university in 
Belgium. 

Bishop Shahan wrote to Father 
Sheen’s superior, Bishop Edmund 
M. Dunne of Peoria, who agreed 
that the young priest must go to Lou- 
vain, 

And so began one of the happiest 
periods of Fulton Sheen’s life. In 


September, 1921, he was on his way 
to Europe. His brother Thomas went 
with him, first to study medicine at 
Louvain, then to do graduate work 
in Vienna and Paris. He is now a 
physician in New York City. 

It was a good thing that Father 
Sheen loved to study, for there was 
time for little else at Louvain. The 
program was heavy; all classes were 
in French and Latin; there were no 
electives. 

The professors were among the 
most learned men in Europe, yet 
their humility was almost frighten- 
ing. Whenever Bishop Ladeuze, the 
rector, saw a student approaching 

along one of the narrow side- 
walks, he would step into the 
gutter to let the student pass. 

> Father Sheen received his 

‘= doctorate in 1923. He was then 
* invited to take another degree 
called Agrégé en Philosophie. Only a 
dozen seudents had been so honored 
over a period of 40 years. To obtain 
this degree, Father Sheen worked 
two additional years, part of the time 
studying theology in Rome. He also 
taught dogmatic theology at St. Ed- 
mund’s college, preparatory seminary 
for the Archdiocese of London. Dur- 
ing this period he preached at West- 
minster cathedral. 

He wrote a dissertation called God 
and Intelligence. Finally, he was to 
be examined publicly for a full day. 

All through his years at Louvain, 
he had helped a poor family in the 
vicinity. Although he occasionally 
suspected that they were taking ad- 
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vantage of him, he never deserted 
them. 

Early on the morning of his final 
examination he saw the whole fam- 
ily coming down the street. They ex- 
plained that they had been to the 
shrine of Our Lady of Montaigu, 
more than 20 miles from Louvain, to 
pray for his success. They had walked 
there the day before, spent part of 
the night in prayer, and walked back. 

The examination took place before 
300 persons. Professors from France, 
England, and other European coun- 
tries questioned him. 

The questioning ended in the late 
afternoon, and Father Sheen went to 
his room. He knew that if someone 
knocked and invited him to dinner 
with the professors, it would mean 
he had passed. Water would be 
served with the meal if he had passed 
with satisfaction; wine would mean 
that he had passed with great distinc- 
tion. 

At twilight he received his invita- 
tion. W hen he walked into the hall, 
he found that the beverage being 
poured was champagne. He had 
passed with the highest possible dis- 
tinction. 

The great reputation he estab- 
lished at Louvain made Father Sheen 
much sought after among educators. 
Cardinal Mercier of Belgium, found- 
er of the Institute of Philosophy at 
Louvain, was acquainted with Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, then president 
of Columbia university. The two 
men discussed the possibility of 
Father Sheen’s going to Columbia as 


professor of Thomistic philosophy. 

At the same time, Cardinal Bourne 
of England was hoping that he 
would go to Oxford with Msgr. Ron- 
ald Knox to start a Catholic college 
there. But when he had finished his 
studies, Bishop Dunne told him to 
come home. 

He returned to the U. S. in Sep- 
tember, 1925. Almost immediately 
he began to receive offers of teaching 
positions. The most attractive was an 
invitation to organize the philosophy 
department of the new Detroit semi- 
nary. Father Sheen wrote to Bishop 
Dunne, asking permission to accept 
the post. 

The bishop’s answer was, 
God will provide.” 

Instead of giving him a professori- 
al assignment, the bishop sent him to 
St. Patrick’s church in Peoria. Thirty 
years earlier, St. Patrick’s had been 
one of the outstanding parishes in 
the city, but the neighborhood had 
deteriorated. 

Praying that he would continue to 
realize that the only thing that mat- 
tered was doing God’s will, Father 
Sheen swallowed his disappointment 
and buckled down to parish work. 
He taught catechism classes, instruct- 
ed converts, took the census, patched 
up family quarrels, made friendly 
visits to fallen-away Catholics. He 
had special success in encouraging 
frequent Communion, particularly 
among the young. Within eight 
month: instead of the parish’s usual 

“few old ladies,” about 80 persons 
approached the altar rail daily. 


“No. 
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In the late summer of 1926, Bish- 
op Dunne summoned Father Sheen. 
He said, “You are going to the Catho- 
lic university as professor of philoso- 
phy.” 

Then, knowing the question that 
was in the priest's mind, he added 
kindly, “I didn’t send you when you 
returned from Europe because after 
the success you had there, I was 
afraid you might become proud. I 
wanted to see what success you 
would have in doing exactly what 
you were told.” 


Te popurar radio feature the 
Catholic Hour began its broadcasts 
in 1930. Father Fulton J. Sheen, 
who was becoming well known 

as a writer and lecturer, was its 
first preacher. He gave a course 

of sermons entitled “The Divine 
Romance,” which dealt with 
basic doctrines: the existence of God, 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the fall 
and Redemption of man. 

A number of Catholic publications 
didn’t warm up to the sermons. They 
protested that the series was too phil- 
osophical; that it was better suited to 
the classroom than radio. In those 
days Amos ’n’ Andy were at the 
height of their popularity. One writ- 
er suggested that Father Sheen be re- 
placed by two men who would imi- 
tate Amos ’n’ Andy for a semicomic 
discussion of theological problems! 

The radio public did not agree 
with such critics. During three three- 
month periods while Father Sheen 
was broadcasting, the Catholic Hour 


received more than 698,000 letters. 

Fulton Sheen stayed on the Catho- 
lic Hour until 1952. Two Popes, in 
private audiences, suggested topics 
for his discussions. Pope Pius XI 
asked him to talk on communism. 
Pope Pius XII recommended certain 
sermons on the Church to him. 

As a radio speaker, he never shied 
away from controversy. There was a 
time in the 1930’s when his was al- 
most a lone voice saying that there 
was no difference between commu- 
nism and nazism; that Stalin perse- 
cuted the New Testament and Hit- 
ler the Old Testament; that the 
difference between fascism and Red 

fascism was the same as between 
burglary and stealing. 

Later, he was attacked for his 
views on psychiatry. It was 
charged that he had condemned 
psy chiatry and psychoanalysis, 

and that his position had caused 
Catholics to stop treatments essential 
to mental health. 

Bishop Sheen declares it is a gross 
misinterpret tation of his position to 
say he is opposed to psy chiatry. He 
thinks that psychiatry “is a valid sci- 
ence, one of the most needed today. 
But our position has been that not all 
psychiatric problems are to be cleared 
up by an analysis of sex motivation.” 

One can be opposed to a certain 
school of analysis, he argues, just as 
one can be opposed to jazz without 
being an enemy of music. 

He made an intense study of com- 
munism. He read every line written 


by Marx and Lenin, and became 
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versed in the Soviet constitution. He 
subscribed to many communist pub- 
lications. 

Bishop Sheen insists that although 
we must hate communism, we must 
not hate communists. “Communism 
is to be hated as a doctor hates pneu- 
monia in a sick child,” he says. “But 
the communists are potential chil- 


“Was not Paul in the early Church 
a greater persecutor of religion than 
Tito or Stalin or Hitler? Rome was 
the greatest persecutor of religion un- 
til the Russian modern times, but 
Rome became the center of Chris- 
tianity. What is to prevent God from 
transfiguring Russia so that from it 
one day will radiate a light to renew 


dren of God and must be loved as the 
sick child is loved. 


faith in Europe and give it to Asia?” 
(To be continued) 


KID STUFF 


A Ist grader drew a picture of a stagecoach, which was well done except that it 
lacked wheels. “Oh, that’s wonderful,” remarked the teacher. “But I don’t see any 
wheels. What holds it up?” 


Replied the little artist: “Bad men.” Bruce Leonard. 


Soon after we had moved to the country, our children, not being of the timid 
kind, wandered off out of sight of the house. In a little while our four-year-old 
came in breathless for the usual drink of water. 

In reply to my query as to how far away they were playing she thought a mo- 
ment and then replied, “Oh, about two miles if you walk and about one mile if 
you run.” Mrs. B. F. Blizzard, Jr. 


Four-year-old Mary was showing her baby book to her friend with a running 
commentary on each item pasted there. Much to her parents’ surprise came this 
proud exclamation: “And after I was born, mother and daddy sent out these 
renouncement cards!” Eleanor Corey. 


When she heard her three little sons quarreling in the yard, a mother went out 
to see what was going on. She finally reprimanded Johnny, her eldest child, for 
hitting his younger brothers with a stick. 

“I wasn’t hitting them with a stick, mom,” replied Johnny. “One of them took 


my ray gun and I was tapping them with my lie detector.” Helen C. Winkler. 





By Flora Lewis 
Condensed from the “New York Times 
Magazine’’* 





What Makes 


Hans Hustle? 


The Germans like to work, and 
the results are showing 


, croup of German tourists in 

\. Sicily dutifully listened to their 
guide as he waved a listless arm to- 
wards a bas-relief. “And there,” he 
said, “you have the famous sculpture 
showing Original Sin and the Con- 
demnation of Man to Work.” 

The younger Germans tittered. A 
straight-backed elderly lady from 
Diisseldorf glared firm disapproval. 
Germans do not often encounter the 
idea that work is a punishment. For 


Hans Schmidt (West Germany’s Joe 
Doakes) it is self-evident that work 
is a good thing. 

Ask Germans why they work so 
hard, hard enough to have rebuilt a 
desolated country, filled its empty 
treasury, raised living standards by 
half, and they react with astonish- 
ment. 

The banker, sipping champagne 
flavored with a fresh Tunisian peach 
from a tinted crystal beaker, scowls 
at the question. “Do Germans work 
hard?” he snorts. “I wouldn’t say so. 
I see lots of slacking. I’m at my desk 
every morning at y 30 but there's 
scarcely anyone else in sight. It’s 
nearly 8 before most of the staff turns 
up!” 

The machine-tool tycoon slaps his 
gleaming desk and exclaims, “Do you 
think we could have put this country 
back on its feet with a 40-hour 
week?” 

The soap-and-starch salesman rolls 
his eyes to show an impish greed and 
tubs his thumb and index finger to- 
gether. 

And the worker, in this case a plas- 
terer, puts down his trowel and 
scratches his head. “But you said you 
wanted the job finished this week. 
That’s what everyone says, and I’ve 
three more jobs booked next week 
and some special work over the week 


*229 W. 43d St., New York City 36. May 24, 1959. @ 1959 by the New York Times Co., and 
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end. How do you expect me to get 
things done if I don’t keep at it?” 

Only one voice dissented. It was 
the labor-union organizer. “Yes,” he 
said resignedly, “it is a national dis- 
ease. Other people work to live. We 
Germans live to work.” 

People do tend to work harder in 
Germany than in other countries. 
The official work week is still 48 
hours. It has been reduced in some 
industries to 46, in others to 45, but 
usually without much enthusiasm 
from the workers. The unions, push- 
ing for shorter hours with the feeling 
that they should be like unions else- 
where, have generally had as much 
trouble convincing workers as they 
have management. 


“We have to combine our drive 


with an hourly raise so that take- 
home pay won t drop,” said one labor 
leader. “The reaction often is that 
the raise is fine, but why not keep 
the hours unchanged and just have 
more money?” A few years ago, the 
unions tried an advertising campaign 
based on the slogan * ‘Saturday daddy 
belongs to me.’ ” Winsome tykes ap- 
peared on posters, trying to shame 
their fathers into wanting another 
day off. It didn’t work. 

There were heavy layoffs in the 
coal mines last winter because of a 
huge surplus. But, to the economists’ 
consternation, coal output went up 
instead of down. The remaining 
miners were working harder so that 
they would be recognized as efficient 
fellows too valuable to fire. In most 
countries, union leaders pointed out 


ruefully, the same kind of mining 
crisis would have led to a strike. 

In Germany cutting down work- 
ing hours produces the phenomenon 
called “black labor.” In the time they 
gain, many workers take up second 
jobs despite the fact that work con- 
tracts and tax laws make the practice 
illegal. 

In nominal wages, the German 
worker ranks next to last in the new 
European Coal and Steel communi- 
ty, outearning only the Italian. But 
his per capita output is third after the 
Luxemburger and the Belgian, far 
ahead of the French, the Dutch and 
the Italian. 

The German worker’s income is 
climbing. But union officials say that 
the worker’s cut of the total national 
income has waned from 52% in 1938 
to 48% now. 

This has provoked some barbed 
remarks from Walter Reuther, head 
of the U.S. United Auto Workers, 
who recently visited Germany. 
Reuther told union leaders that 
Americans did not mind the incom- 
ing flood of Volkswagens, even 
though American automobile work- 
ers have been faring poorly. He 
pointedly said that the U.S. would 
not block competition by raising tar- 
iffs as West Germany had done ‘with 
coal. But, he added, how about get- 
ting cars for all your own workers, as 
we have done, before you honor us? 

The fact that he has added rather 
less to his own purchasing power 
than to his country’s production has 
not discouraged Hans. He hustles 
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that much more. Why? The first ex- 
planation everyone gives is the mate- 
rial desire that arose out of over- 
whelming material loss. 

Bombed out, their savings inflated 
to thin air, hungry, and cold, the 
Germans started from scratch when 
the war was over. First they wanted 
food, then cigarettes, then clothes, 
then housing, television sets, holiday 
trips. Theres was no way to get them 
but through work. During “the first 
vears after the war work brought lit- 
tle or nothing. But as soon as money 
could be made to equal goods, and 
sweat could be made to equal money, 
the country broke out in a sweat that 
it could swim in. 

There was frantic competition to 
get established. Some 12 million 
refugees from the East, a quarter of 
West Germany’s population, worked 
their heads off to make their energy 
indispe ‘nsable in their new jobs and 
thus give them the security that oth- 
ers drew from roots. 

Hans feels that there is time-hon- 
ored and natural justification for 
seeking status through material 
wealth. “It’s an idea with religious 
roots,” said one thoughtful professor. 

“Wealth to many is the tangible evi- 
dence of God’s grace, a display of 
blessings that proves blessedness.” 

A newsman who had been an of- 
ficer in the Wehrmacht commented 
on the professor’s remark, “You 
know, it’s true. I remember the non- 
sensical things I used to make my 
soldiers do so they wouldn’t have free 
time. I felt that the government was 


being cheated whenever they were 
idle. Leisure seemed a kind of sin. 
It was my duty to keep them on the 
job, and better a useless job than 
none at all.” 

A recent public-opinion poll con- 
firmed the general impression of 
West Germans’ attitude to work. 
Only 16% said they considered their 
work a necessary evil. Another 32% 
said they worked willingly, to make 
money. And a w hopping 51% said 
they thought of work as satisfying. 
The answers show clearly in which 
direction virtue is believed to lie. 

To another question—whether they 
were satisfied with their jobs—87% 
said Yes, 6.5% were but a little satis- 
fied, ond only 4.5% said they were 
not at all content. 

Perhaps, one German commented, 
work is the new expression of na- 
tionalism. “We have given up the 
idea of military grandeur,” said a 
Socialist politician. “Germans no 
longer yearn for that. But if we can’t 
cover the world with power, we can 
do it with Mercedeses and Leicas.” 

A proposal was made recently that 
the five-day week should be introduc- 
ed for school children. The reaction 
was sharp and one-sided, summed up 
by a father who proclaimed, “Cer- 
tainly not. What would my daughter 
do on Saturdays?” The school desk is 
a child’s appointed place of occupa- 
tion, and the child is considered best 
off when he’s at it. 

Since the war there has been a 
noticeable decline in the creative cul- 
tural life of Germany. One theory is 
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that creative energy has been poured 
into industry, to create economic 
values, and scarcely any was left over 
for art. The country has painters and 
poets, musicians and actors aplenty, 
but they seem to lack the intense, 
single-minded devotion that charac- 
terizes both captain of commerce and 
common laborer. 

Now the unions are trying again 
to talk their members into leisure. 
The new campaign appeals to pride 
with the slogan, “Free time is your 
time.” An official explained that the 
campaign seeks to teach people 
things to do with leisure that are good 
for them: improve their skills, minds, 
health. It also seeks to make them 


INFLATION 


reject organized forays on spare time. 

The campaign has just started and 
no results are in. Judging from the 
past, they are likely to be mixed. For 
it is not always accepted in Germany 
that responsibility for enjoying him- 
self rests squarely on the individual. 
The collective madness of Fasching, 
Germany’s endless pre-Lenten carni- 
val, shows that. During this year’s 
Fasching, an overwhelmed American 
asked a German friend, “Why do 
you go on night after night for weeks 
with these huge costume parties? 
Don’t you get tired of them?” 

The German, a man of wit, re 
plied, “We are so organized we even 
organize our fun and work at it.” 


The police of a metropolitan city were hot on the trail of an escaped convict. 
When they learned that the fugitive was heading for a small town downstate, 


they phoned the local constable there. 


“You just send me a picture of that guy, and I'll get him,” the constable told 


them. 


Immediately, the city police mailed the constable, not one, but a dozen pic- 
tures of the wanted man: profile, full face, standing, sitting, and in various dis- 


guises. 


Within 24 hours, the constable put in a call to the city police. “Well,” he an- 
nounced triumphantly, “we got 11 of them crooks, and I guarantee to jug the 


last of them before morning!” 


V. D. Palat. 


Two eight-year-old boys in my neighborhood offered to wash my car for 10¢ 
apiece. I told them to go ahead, and then paid them no further attention. When 
they came to collect, I asked them how business was going. 

“Oh, fine!” one of them replied. “Mr. Brown over across the street walked 
over to watch us—and he gave us each a quarter not to wash his car.” 


Clarence Roeser. 





By Kerran Dugan 
Condensed from “Today”* 





Businessman Adams and 
the.Social Conscience 


He recommended union leader George 
Meany for Notre Dame’s Laetare medal 


D’Arlene Studios 


‘oun Quincy Apams, president of 
.} the Manhattan Refrigerating 
Co., is no relation to the Adamses of 
Massachusetts, but he has his own 
distinctions. He has been described 
as “a capitalist who looks like an 
ascetic and talks like an Apostle.” 
As a businessman, he has spent much 
more time worrying about principles 
than about profits. 

As an employer, Adams admires 
good labor leaders; he tells his em- 
ployees that it is their duty to join 
unions. And he strives incessantly to 
interest other businessmen in Catho- 
lic social thought. He thinks that not 
enough Catholic employers try to be 
truly Catholic social leaders, and 
that not enough businessmen have 
social consciences. 

Last year he founded the Catho- 
lic Employers and Managers study 


group in New York. The organiza- 
tion has spread to eight other cities. 

Adams pulls his long, lean frame 
out of bed every morning at 4:45, 
drives to New York City from his 
Montclair, N.J., home through the 
Hudson tunnel, and assists at Mass 
at a Spanish church on 14th St. He 
has breakfast at a nearby kosher res- 
taurant, and is at his office by 7:30. 

Adams’ company is a $2.5-million- 
a-year industry employing 263 peo- 
ple. The firm deep-freezes perishable 
foods. Its headquarters are in the 
busy Gansevoort meat and poultry 
market at Pier 52 on the Hudson 
river. 

Once at his desk, Adams spends 
much time on the phone. He may 
talk with the Manhattan borough 
president about a new fruit and veg- 
etable market, or with the New York 


_marine and aviation commissioner 


about a new marine terminal market 
for the fish industry. 
During the day Adams will often 


dash out for a call on a fellow em- 
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ployer whom he is trying to win over 
to his study group. 

The Manhattan Refrigerating Co. 
was founded by Adams’ father, 
Thomas Albeus Adams. John Adams 
was born on Aug. 12, 1904. He 
attended a parochial grade school 
in Immaculate Conception parish, 
Montclair, and later Montclair high. 

The strongest influence on hie 3 in 
youth was that of his father’s friend 
Woodrow Wilson, who often visited 
the Adams home when he was presi- 
dent of Princeton university. John 
read everything by Wilson he could 
find. He journeyed to the Princeton 
library for books and pamphlets. In 
college, he built up his own Wilson 
library. 

In 1922 he entered Notre Dame, 
where he was to come under the in- 


fluence of men like Charles Philips 
and Father Cornelius Hagerty. The 
man who made the greatest impres- 
sion on him at Notre Dame was 


Knute Rockne. “Rockne was unsur- 
passed,” he says, “as an organizer 
and teacher of team work.” 

Adams is a member of the Presi- 
dent’s committee of Notre Dame and 
a close friend of Father Theodore 
Hesburgh, the president. The two 
were riding together in a cab in New 
York City in 1955 when the priest 
asked Adams if he had any sugges- 
tions for a recipient of the Laetare 
medal, an annual award given by 
Notre Dame to an outstanding Cath- 
olic layman. 

Adams suggested George Meany, 
president of the aFt-c1o. He has long 


admired Meany for his ethics-at-any- 
cost stand. 

“Well,” said Father Hesburgh, 
“that won't be easy.” 

“Do all you can, will you, Father?” 
Adams persisted. Meany did get the 
Laetare medal that year. 

During summer vacations from 
college, Adams worked as boy-of-all- 
tasks in his father’s company: as mes- 
senger, office boy, cleaner of refrig- 
erating pipes, fumigator of storage 
rooms, scrubber of floors. Upon grad- 
uation from Notre Dame in 1926, he 
moved into the sales and promotion 
department. 

When his ailing father retired a 
few years later, Thomas Adams, 
John’s brother, took over. John be- 
came his assistant. The new respon- 
sibility was a sudden burden, be- 
cause, he says, “my economic notions 
were pretty confused.” 

John’s brother went to Mass daily, 
and John began to follow his exam- 
ple. His missal contained an excerpt 
from a papal encyclical and refer- 
ences to others. John looked up the 
references, and found the social en- 
cyclicals. 

“Suddenly a whole world of rich 
new thought opened before me,” he 
says. “I felt that all my life I had 
merely cooperated with the Church. 
Now, for the first time, I was in tune 
with the mind of the Church.” 

Adams soon founded the first of 
a large number of apostolic organi- 
zations which have grown strong un- 
der his guidance. In 1932 he and 
Commonweal magazine’s Ed Skillin, 
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a fellow resident of Montclair, start- 
ed the Mercier Club of Northern 
New Jersey, for young men and 
women wishing to study Catholic so- 
cial teachings. The club started with 
50 members. It now numbers 1,200 
(and has been the source of 350 mar- 
riages ). 

Adams has since formed the Greg- 
ory club for the new generation, It 
has 400 members. Adams donates 
about 20 Vision books a week to the 
organization. 

In 1933 Adams joined the Bene- 
dictine Liturgical conference and the 
Quilisma club of the Liturgical Arts 
society. He was a regular participant 
in the Vespers and "Masses chanted 
by the Schola Cantorum of the latter 
group, which was under the direc- 
tion of Father John La Farge and 
Bechert Gibbs. 

When Adams was married four 
vears later to Kathryn McManus, the 
Quilisma group sang at the wedding. 

The Adamses have two children, 
Kathy Ann, 14, and John Quincy, 
Jr., 11. The family lives on Highland 
Ave. in Montclair. 

During the 2nd World War, 
Adams was New York chairman of 
the War Food Advisory committee. 
His company was headquarters for 
food supply to Europe, and Adams 
and his associates worked seven days 
a week and overtime each day. 

After the war, John’s brother Tom, 
who was 50 years old and had been 
president of the company for 20 
vears, left to become a Capuchin 


priest. He is now pastor of St. 


Charles Borromeo parish in St. 
Louis. The parish almost died 15 
years ago, when its population was 
displaced. By gearing it to the needs 
of the business section, Father Adams 
has given it new life. 

When Tom left, John took over as 
president. Almost his first act was to 
apply the teaching of recent Popes 
on the occupational organization of 
industry; that is, organization of all 
members of each industry, trade, or 
profession, employers and employees 
alike, for mutual goals. This kind of 
organization is known in the U.S. 
as the industry-council plan. 

The first step toward regional and 
national industry councils is the 
plant council. In 1947 Adams in- 
augurated a plant council in his com- 
pany. It included two union repre- 
sentatives, two management repre- 
sentatives, a representative of the 
company treasurer, and a representa- 
tive of the general manager. 

Such a council is aimed, according 
to Adams, at giving everyone, em- 
ployer and employee, a share in 
day-to-day management decisions. It 
averts sudden crises between man- 
agement and labor, since meetings 
are regular and trouble can be 
nipped when it first raises its head. 

In September, 1957, Adams at- 
tended the International Convention 
of Catholic Employ ers called by Car- 
dinal Leger in Montreal. The con- 
vention was a revelation to him. The 
rest of the world had assumed that 
the U. S. was far ahead in industrial 
relations as well as in technology. Yet 
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the U.S. probably was the only 
country in the Western World with- 
out an organized Catholic employers’ 
group represented at the convention. 
In the U. S., the Catholic conscience 
had been expressed by labor; man- 
agement had been mute. 

As soon as he returned to New 
York, Adams set about founding the 
Catholic Employers and Managers 
study group. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers asked him to 
form the group within its ranks, but 
he declined the invitation. 

“Our purpose,” says Adams, “is to 
form Catholic consciences. We study 
Catholic social and economic theory 
as expressed, for example, in the five 
social encyclicals and in some of the 


messages of Pius XII. We see how 
we can apply it to our relations with 
our competitors, our employees, and 
our clients. We get together every 
two weeks. The groups are formed 
diocese by diocese. 

“It hasn’t been easy. I see about 20 
employers a week. Most of them are 
willing enough to get together as 
Catholics, for Communion break- 
fasts, things like that, but not enough 
of them will get together specifically 
as Catholic employers.” 

A priest friend of Adams, in Rome 
recently, met Cardinal Siri, modera- 
tor of Italy’s Christian Employers. 

“You know that fellow Adams?” 
said the cardinal. “Tell him not to 
get discouraged!” 


In Our P arish 


a young mother was driving by church when her four-year-old 

son asked, “Is God in church today, mommy?” 
“Yes, He’s always there,” she replied. Then she smiled as he raised his voice 
in an eloquent prayer. 


The boy looked up and caught her smile. “Please, God,” he piously ended his 


prayer, “have mercy on those who laugh while others pray.” 


Rex R. Gogerty. 


o, 
~~ 


Sister was calling roll for the first day of kindergarten. To get 
the children to talk a little, she asked each child to give his father’s occupation. 
The answers were the customary ones until she came to little Chris. He stood 
up and proudly announced, “My father gets people ready for heaven.” He is the 
son of our local undertaker. Mrs. William Burnham. 

[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 


which $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





By Kay Sullivan 
Condensed from “The Sign” * 





Vou can alford a 
Catholic college 


Most college students are geiting 
some form of financial help, and 
there’s plenty to go around 


\ /ou can afford to go to a Catholic 

college even if you and money 
are not on intimate terms. Granted: 
all higher education is expensive. 
The chances are that you can still go 
to a Catholic school of your choice 
and not wind up in debt. 

The answer is as basic as a college 
cheer: get somebody else to foot the 
bill. You won't be alone. The big 
majority of students in Catholic col- 
leges and universities today are get- 
ting financial help of one kind or 


another. And there’s plenty to go 
around. 

Believe it or not, about 12% of the 
funds on tap for student aid in higher 
education goes begging every year. 
That's because would-be college stu- 
dents don’t know, and don’t take the 
trouble to find out, about such funds. 

Thanks to the efforts of govern- 
ment, industry, and numerous civic, 
professional, and benevolent associa- 
tions, more scholarships are in exist- 
ence than ever before. Most of them 
can be used for study at Catholic 
schools. Only a few specify other- 
wise. Besides, funds are directly 
available from Catholic institutions 
themselves — approximately $7 mil- 
lion worth every year. 

Scholarships come in various ways. 
A few complete scholarships cover 
all charges, including tuition, room, 
and board. And then there’s the full 
scholarship (don’t be misled by the 
name), that pays tuition only. And 
there’s the partial scholarship that 
offers a stated amount of money to be 
applied to tuition or to room and 
board. The greatest number fall into 
this last category. The average grant: 
about $250 a year. 

When you apply to any college 
for scholarship aid, you have to re- 
port on your scholastic standing, 
character, interests, extracurricular 
achievements, and usually your 
need. 

Most families underestimate their 


*Monastery Place, Union City, N.J. June, 1959. © 1959, and reprinted with permission. 
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ability to help finance college educa- 
tions. Indeed, many families could 
contribute something like 15% of 
their gross income annually for that 
purpose. At least, so concludes the 
College Scholarship service, a special 
program administered by the College 
Entrance Examination board. The 
opinion is based on data supplied by 
students and their families. 

If the school of your choice uses 
the College Scholarship service, you 
will receive a standard form: the 
“Parents’ Confidential Statement in 
Support of Application for Financial 
Aid.” It requests information on fam- 
ily income and expenses, assets and 
indebtedness, plus an estimate of just 
how much the family thinks it can 
afford to pay. Don’t get huffy about 
filling out the blanks, Giving money 
away is a serious business, and w shat 
with the boom in college enroll- 
ments, schools are striving to give 
where the need is greatest and where 
help can do the most good. 

Here are your eight best sources 
for scholarship aid. 

1. Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties. They all have scholarship pro- 
grams, so pick the school from which 
you would like to get your sheepskin 
and apply to it for admission forms 
and information about financial aid. 

And do it early— —preferably by the 
start of your senior year in high 
school. For safety’s sake, you should 
apply to at least three colleges; your 
favorite college may have the “Stand- 
ing Room Only” sign out. 

You'll get a complete picture of the 


scholarship situation from The Offi- 
cial Guide to Catholic Educational 
Institutions,* a new publication edit- 
ed under the direction of Msgr. Fred- 
erick Hochwalt, director of the Ncwc 
Department of Education. A compre- 
hensive chart tells how many com- 
plete, full, and partial scholarships 
are available at more than 200 Catho- 
lic colleges and universities; it gives 
the actual dollar value of each grant, 
and points out which ones will be 
open to freshmen in the ’59-’60 and 
"60-61 semesters. All pastors and 
school principals receive copies of 
the guide. 

2. State and federal governments. 
Several states have scholarship funds 
to be used in either public or private 
institutions within the state. Grants 
average about $500 a year. Some are 
given to children of deceased or dis- 
abled veterans. Others go to students 
preparing for teaching, nursing, or 
agricultural careers. Many are award- 
ed on the basis of scholastic achieve- 
ment or examination results. 

Students intending to make teach- 
ing, especially college teaching, their 
profession will find a remarkable 
number of scholarships available 
from government agencies. The State 
of New York has a new Regents 
scholarship program for future col- 
lege teachers, and the City of New 
York has a similar program for pros- 
pective mathematics and _ science 
teachers. 


*Published by the Ncwc Department of Educa- 
tion, and distributed through the Publisher’s 
Parish Service, 180 Varick St., New York City 
14. 400 pp. $2.95. 
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Under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, the U.S. Office 
of Education is authorized to grant 
more than 1,000 three-year fellow- 
ships for graduate studies; each pays 
up to $2,400 a year to future college 
and university teachers. The federal 
government also provides scholar- 
ships for students entering the Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, and 
Fulbright scholarships for study 
abroad. 

3. Foundations and funds. Scores 
of foundations and special funds 
stand ready to pay the full cost of a 
college education. The National 
Merit Scholarship Corp., Evanston, 
Ill., is a notable example. It awards 
more than 500 four-year scholarships 
annually, based solely on student's 
ability to profit from a college educa- 
tion. The program is financed by 
corporations. 

Several foundations reserve their 
scholarships for students whose inter- 
ests coincide with donors’ interests. 
The Woodrow Wilson fellowships, 
for instance, are for graduate study 
in teaching. The Latham Founda- 
tion of Humane Education gives aid 
to students of the arts. 

Innumerable funds have been set 
up to help students of minority 
groups, such as Catholic Scholar- 
ships for Negroes, Inc., the New 
York Puerto Rican Scholarship 
Fund, and the Italian Charities of 
America. 

4. Industries and companies. In- 
dustrial firms offer annual -scholar- 


ships, ranging from $100 to $4,000. 


Many such grants can be used in 
Catholic colleges. Preference is usu- 
ally given to an employee’s child or 
to a student interested in some field 
related to the industry. 

General Motors, for example, 
awards 350 scholarships every year, 
ranging from $200 to $2,000 in val- 
ue. Winners are chosen through a 
nationwide competition based on 
standard College Entrance Examina- 
tion board tests. 

5. Labor organizations. If you or 
your parents are members of a union, 
you may be able to qualify for one 
of the scholarships financed by na- 
tional, state, regional, or local unions. 
Most of the soresiie are based on 
examinations or essay contests. The 
subject of examination or essay usu- 
ally relates to the labor movement. 
A few of the current grants from 
labor unions are specifically ear- 
marked for use at Catholic institu- 
tions. 

6. Fraternal and professional or- 
ganizations. Check up on opportu- 
nities afforded by fraternal societies 
in your community. The Knights of 
Columbus, Elks, and many similar 
organizations give help specifically 
for Catholic-college use. Professional 
organizations like the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals and the National Association of 
Manufacturers also maintain § stu- 
dent-aid programs, usually for study 
in a specified field. The Catholic 
Accountants’ guild of Brooklyn, for 
example, sponsors Catholic-school 


aid for budding bookkeepers. 
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7. Veterans’ organizations. Veter- 
ans’ organizations like the Catholic 
War Veterans, American Legion, 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars pro- 
vide scholarships to aid veterans, 
their children, and even their de- 
scendants. Programs are carried on at 
local and state as well as national 
levels. 

8. Benevolent societies and civic 
organizations. Don’t overlook stu- 
denis aid possibilities right in your 
own community. Many benev olent 
and civic associations like to help out 
residents of their localities. Good 


citizenship and social responsibility 
usually are considered in making the 
awards. Winners usually are picked 
through an essay or debating contest, 
so if you have a flair for writing. or 


oratory the odds are on your side. 

Even if you don’t make the grade 
on a scholarship, don’t despair. 
There’s still no need for you to write 
off a Catholic college education as 
too expensive. There are at least six 
other ways to raise money for college 
studies: 1. fellowships and assistant- 
ships; 2. military-service benefits; 3. 
educational subsidies; 4. cooperative 
work-study plans; 5. part-time work; 
6. loans. 

Fellowships are granted chiefly for 
graduate and professional studies, 
usually on the basis of scholastic ac- 
complishment, with passing atten- 
tion to need. Assistantships ordinari- 
ly are offered to students only by a 
particular educational institution 
and not by outside agencies. Most 
often, assistantships entail research 


work, or some teaching and other 
staff work. Sometimes assistantships 
pay more than the cost of school at- 
tendance. 

To reap military-service benefits, 
veterans must qualify under the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 (Korean G. I. bill) or the 
Vocational Rehabilitation act, cre- 
ated especially to help disabled vet- 
erans. Both nonveterans and veterans 
can obtain financial aid through the 
ROTC programs of Army, Air Force, 
Navy, and Marine Cor 3s, units of 
which are established at many Cath- 
olic colleges and universities. 

Several U.S. companies, indus- 
tries, and unions give educational 
subsidies or grants-in-aid to person- 
nel or members willing to take night 
classes. Sometimes such subsidies 
equal the whole cost of schooling. 

Sometimes they take the form of 
wage payments for hours spent in 
schoo]. General Electric has a pro- 
gram of apprenticeships for employ- 
ees who study engineering either on 
an undergraduate or graduate level 
at night. After two years on this basis, 
employees may finish their engineer- 
ing studies on a full-time basis, 
backed by a company loan. 

Work-and- study plans are an in- 
teresting way to gain an education, 
and they often assure a student rapid 
advancement in the field of his 
choice. Usually the college makes 
arrangements with an industry, edu- 
cational institution, or social agency 
under which a student works in the 
field related to his major. Pay re- 
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ceived for the work he does allows 
him to continue his studies. 

What’s more, this on-the-job 
training he gets makes his classwork 
more meaningful, and vice versa. 
Work-study plans vary as to time 
arrangement. Some call for a term 
of full-time study, followed by an 
equal term on the job. Others require 
two weeks in school and two on the 
job, or a half day daily for each ac- 
tivity. 

The time-honored practice of 
working your way through college 
still goes on, although some edu- 
cators feel that it can cut too deeply 
into study time. Experts claim that a 
student can earn about 35% of the 
money he needs for college expenses 
by working during summers and 
part-time during the school term. 
Pay for jobs on campus is generally 
small, but a student should weigh 
the time and travel expense involved 
before he takes an off-campus job. 

It is much easier for a man to work 
his way through college than for a 
girl. In every community and on 
campus, too, more part-time jobs are 
open to men than to women. 

From many viewpoints, working 
one’s way through college can be a 
profitable experience for either girl 
or boy. But the work should be inte- 
grated into the study program, con- 
centrated on weekends and vacation 
periods, or related directly to one’s 
specific course of study. 

But what if you can’t qualify for a 
scholarship: if you are neither veter- 
an nor union member; and you don’t 


feel up to waiting on table or mow- 
ing lawns while at college? There is 
still a solution, Finance your educa- 
tion with a ]-o-a-n. 

You don’t have to whisper the 
word, though. Colleges which used 
to discourage borrowing by students 
now encourage it and even make it 
easy by offering money at low inter- 
est rates, sometimes as low as 1% or 
2%, and deferring repayment until 
two to ten years after graduation. 

Many colleges allow students to 
borrow as much as $2,000 directly 
from the institution. State funds are 
being developed to guarantee stu- 
dent loans made by commercial 
banks. The New York Higher Edu- 
cation Assistance Corp. permits stu- 
dents to borrow up to $5,000 on their 
own promissory notes. The new Fed- 
eral Student Loan program, operated 
through the college or university 
concerned, offers loans ranging from 
$1,000 to $5,000 at 3% interest. In- 
terest is payable starting one year 
after you get your degree, and the 
loan is to be repaid within ten years 
after graduation. In the case of loan 
recipients who teach in a public ele- 
mentary or secondary school for five 
years or more after graduation, re- 
payment of part of the principal is 
waived. 

One time-payment plan, known 
as The Tuitian Plan, Inc., makes it 
possible to handle school costs the 
way families frequently pay for an 
automobile or washing machine: on 
the installment plan. The firm pays 
the school the student’s tuition and 
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any other fees. Parentsmake month-  and_ universities throughout the 
ly payments to the firm. When a_ country. 

contract for two or more years is All told, about 10% of the men 
signed, the parent is cov ered by life and 5% of the women in U.S. col- 
insurance by Tuition Plan, Inc. If leges today are financing all or part 
the signing parent should die, the of their college expenses through 
student’s school expenses are paid for loans from schools, banks, govern- 
the full term of the contract. Only ment agencies, or special funds. The 
accredited colleges may offer The current slogan for college students 
Tuition Plan program, and these in- would seem to be “Learn now, pay 
clude more than 60 Catholic colleges _ later!” 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


The fish were spawning, and the game warden had received word that they were 
being illegally speared in the lake near our town. He asked me to go with him one 
evening while he investigated. 

We arrived at the lake just before dusk. The shadowy forms of many fish could 
be seen lying close to the shore. The warden put on hip boots and waded out, 
scattering she fish as he went. 

An anguished voice came from a clump of bushes nearby. “Mister, you just let 
me in for a good whipping! Pop said if I didn’t bring home a good mess for supper 
he’d give it to me good.” Out stepped a ragged boy of about ten, a fish spear 
gripped tightly in one hand. 

“Doesn’t your dad know it’s illegal to spear fish in this lake?” demanded the 
game warden 

“He knows, all right, but he says it ain’t illegal for people to eat,” protested 
the boy. 

The warden hesitated for a minute or two. Then he took the spear from the 
boy, waded carefully into the lake, and quickly speared a half-dozen large pike. 
The boy and I looked on in amazement. 

“Now, I haven’t seen you doing anything illegal,” said the warden, handing 
the fish to the youngster. “Just take these back to your dad. And you might tell 
him that they come with the compliments of his friend the game warden.” 

Chuck Gruentzel. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive good- 
ness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Charles Oxton 





Govern or Brown 
of California 


Patrick Henry is still in his corner 


N THE CALIFORNIA governor's of- 

fice in the capitol at Sacramento, 
Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown leans 
back in his high-backed, green 
leather chair. He looks through horn- 
rimmed glasses at 30-odd newsmen 
at his weekly press conference. Be- 
hind him, a photograph of Califor- 
first lady stands on a 


nia’s new 


brightly polished desk, just below a 


painting of old Mission Santa Bar- 


bara. 

Despite the formidable job of an- 
swering questions concerning the 
welfare of 13 million people, Brown 
appears relaxed. Those who know 
him best say that he really is what he 
seems to be on such occasions: a man 
in full command of himself, keenly 
aware of his tremendous responsibili- 
ties. 

Last fall, when the returns were 
indicating Brown’s landslide victory, 
a weary reporter put his finger on 
one of Brown’s many assets. “I hope 
Patrick Henry’s satisfied,” he told a 
colleague at the San Francisco Press 
club. “He helped elect Pat Brown 
governor of California.” 

While he was a schoolboy during 
the Ist World War, Brown’s fond- 


ness for reciting the Virginia patriot’s 
“Give me liberty or give me death” 
speech at Liberty-bond rallies earned 
him the nickname of Patrick Henry, 
afterwards abbreviated to Pat. The 
name stuck. Later, when he ran for 
public office, it helped break down 
resistance of voters who found Ed- 
mund Gerald a little hard to handle. 
It didn’t make him an overnight suc- 
cess Che lost in his first two tries for 
public office), but it did help to mark 
him as a man to watch. 

Away from the spotlight, Brown 
is an inveterate storyteller. Most of 
his tales are of real-life incidents, 
usually about himself. 

Some years ago, after Pat’s election 
as district attorney of San Francisco, 
he and Mrs. Brown took a trip back 
East. On the way, they stopped off to 
visit Harry Truman. Although it was 
a busy day for the President, he gave 
them more than half an hour of his 
time. After a visit, on their way out, 
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Pat turned to Mrs. Brown. “Well, 
how do you think it went? Do you 
think I made a good impression?” 

“I don’t know,” his wife replied. 
“You did practically all the talking.” 

“You know,” Brown concedes, 
“she was right. When I thought 
about it, I realized I'd hardly given 
the President a chance to get a word 
in edgewise. That’s one of my big 
faults—talking when I should be lis- 
tening. I’ve got to watch that.” 

On one occasion during his most 
recent campaign, he not only listened 
but took what he heard deeply to 
heart. He found himself face to face 
one afternoon with a bleary-eyed 
man who obviously had been drink- 
ing heavily. 


“Hey, Pat,” the drunk muttered, 


“you've been talking about all the 
things you're going to do if you're 
elected governor. How about doing 
something for us alcoholics?” Drop- 
ping his voice and sidling closer, he 


smiled ingratiatingly. “How about 
lending me a buck?” 

“I gave him the dollar,” Brown 
says. “I also did something else. I 
added $250,000 to my initial budget 
to investigate the problem of alco- 
holic rehabilitation.” 

Brown is a second-generation Cal- 
ifornian, born 54 years ago in San 
Francisco. His maternal grandfather 
drove a stage between Hangtown 
(Placerville) and Sacramento during 
Gold Rush days. As a youngster, 
when not giving pep talks at Etherty- 
bond rallies, Pat made a pretty fair 
reputation as an athlete. He was 


good at soccer, better at basketball— 
good enough, at least, to be elected 
captain of the basketball team of the 
SF Boys’ club. 

One of the dreams he realized 
when he became district attorney of 
San Francisco was an organization 
known as the Guardsmen to give 
summer-camp vacations to poor boys. 
In the beginning he handled the 
project alone. Later, he turned it over 
to a group of young businessmen. A 
booklet he wrote to push the project, 
Youth, Don’t Be a Chump, made 
such an impression among authori- 
ties all over the state that it is still 
in demand. 

Law, not politics, was Pat’s first 
ambition. After graduation from 
Lowell High, he enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of California extension divi- 
sion. Later, he switched to the San 
Francisco Law school. He was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1927. 

He was hired as a law clerk by 
Milton L. Schmitt, a blind lawyer 
who had become one of the Bay 
area’s foremost barristers. Brown 
was low man on the totem pole. He 
didn’t even have an office of his own, 
just a desk in the same office as 
Schmitt's secretary. But as the weeks 
went by Pat became Schmitt's “eyes.” 
“I spent hours reading the law to him 
and writing his briefs,” Brown re- 
calls. “It was a wonderful experience. 
I went from the middle to the top of 
my class.” 

Pat’s first case was a personal-in- 
jury suit brought by a woman who 


had been struck by a car. “Yes, I 
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n,” Pat grins. “The magnificent 
sum of $32.” 

In 1930 Brown married Bernice 
Layne, daughter of a San Francisco 
police captain. Pat had courted her 
while he was still in school. He was 
25 when he got married. His pros- 
pects, though fair, ruled out any big 
splash in setting up housekeeping. 
The couple rented a three-room a- 
partment in the Marina district, over- 
locking the Golden Gate entrance. 

Brown’s first fling at politics came 
when Schmitt died and Pat took over 
the practice. With a number of other 
young barristers, he formed the Or- 
der of Cincinnatus, named for a 5th- 
century Roman general and pledged 
to sponsor good government. Mem- 
bership was restricted to men and 
women under 35. Both political par- 
ties were represented. 

Running as a Young Republican, 
he lost his first race for the state As- 
sembly. In 1934 he changed his reg- 
istration to the Democratic party. 
Five years later, in 1939, he ran for 
San Francisco city attorney Once 
again, he was beaten, but, as hes says, 
“not licked.” 

In 1943 his luck changed. Run- 
ning for DA again, he beat the long- 
time incumbent, Matthew Brady. 
He found himeelf faced with the 
prospect of handling the legal admin- 
istration of a city whose port was one 
of the main arteries of war material 
and manpower to Pacific battlefields. 

One of his biggest headaches was 
that of returning to Japanese-Ameri- 
cans their constitutional rights. Dur- 


ing the war, the problem was latent. 
After the shooting ended it became 
more urgent. One of the darkest 
blots on California’s history was the 
wave of shootings, dynamitings, and 
night-rider intimidation that greeted 
the postwar attempts of the Japan- 
ese-Americans to get a fresh start. 

Many communities rose up in 
arms. To them, Brown declared, 
“These people have been cleared by 
the Western Defense Command. 
They are entitled to their constitu- 
tional guarantees. I intend to see that 
they get them.” His stand influenced 
other areas throughout the state to 
accept the returnees without protest. 

In 1946, at the end of his first 
three years as district attorney, 
Brown filed for attorney general. He 
got the Democratic nomination but 
lost the election. Four years later, 
after being re-elected district attorney 
of San Francisco, he filed again for 
attorney general. This time he not 
only won but became the only Demo- 
cratic candidate to win a state office. 
In 1954, running for re-election, he 
polled more than 3% million votes, 
the largest received by any cnsitiidbe 
in any state election in the country 
that year. 

Brown’s decision last year to run 
for governor found Mrs. Brown’s re- 
action, in Pat’s words, “rather indif- 
ferent.” “The one thing she did say, 
he declares, “was that she hoped we 
could render a real service to the peo- 
ple and the state.” Much the same 
reaction came from Barbara, 25; Cyn- 
thia, 23; and Kathleen, 12, the 
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Brown’s three attractive daughters. 

Barbara and Cynthia are married; 
they have given Pat and Bernice two 
grandchildren thus far. Gerald, the 
Browns’ only son, aged 19, is in his 
third year at the Jesuit novitiate in 
Los Gatos, down the peninsula from 
San Francisco. Before his father 
made up his mind to run for gover- 
nor, Gerald indicated privately that 
he thought the office of U. S. senator 
held out greater opportunities to pro- 
mote world peace. A letter young 
Gerald wrote Pat at the time is, in 
Pat’s words, “one of the finest analy- 
ses of what a person in public life 
should be. It outlined his duties to 


God and country in a way that made 
me proud and humble.” 
Anticipating Gerald’s advice to in- 


terest himself in the international 
scene, Brown has traveled extensive- 
ly in Scandinavia, France, Italy, 
Greece, and Israel to study economic 
conditions. Underscoring the new 
American interest in affairs south of 
the border, he recently made a six- 
weeks tour of South America to con- 
fer with the legal representatives of 
seven Latin-American governments. 


Attractive, down-to-earth Bernice 
Brown has managed the affairs of 
the family with rare tact and an ener- 
gy equal to Pat's. “She always did 
her own housework,” says Pat. “Even 
with a cook and a couple of maids, 
she kept her finger on things. She in- 
sisted that all the girls learn to help 
around the house.” Although not a 
Catholic, Bernice has seen to it that 
the children all received thorough in- 
struction in her husband's faith. 

Golf, when he gets a chance to 
play, is one of Brown’s favorite rec- 
reations. He has become philosoph- 
ical about Bernice’s ability to trim 
him regularly. Bernice shoots in the 
low 90’s. Pat hovers around a none 
too gaudy 100, Away from his office 
and ‘the golf course, his interests run 
to hiking, hosscheck riding, and 
reading. Membership in the Catholic 
Lawyers’ guild and the St. Thomas 
More society dovetails with his ac- 
tivities as a Holy Name man. 

“The art and science of govern- 
ment is a res ponsible job,” says Gov- 
ernor Brown. “Fortunately, many 
fine people have made it their per- 
sonal concern.” 


NOT AS A STRANGER 
An eminent specialist who devoted much time to charity work in clinics was sur- 
prised to have a bewhiskered old gentleman ushered into his elaborate consulting 


room. 
“Remember me, Doctor?” 


asked the man. “You treated me over at the clinic. 


Well, I’ve been left a little money and I guess I can afford my own doctor now. 
“But what made you come to me?” the phy sician wanted to know. “I wasn’t 
the only doctor w ho treated you at the clinic.” 


“T know,” 
me with my coat.” 


the old man said quietly. “But you were the only one who helped 


Gulf Breeze (June ’59). 





By Raymond J. Miller, c.ss.r. 


Condensed from the “Liguorian’ 


1% 





Or rj Bans in Spee 


1600 years of history come to life at 


the basilica of St. Mary Major 


\ ct Rome, it seemed, was headed 

\ for St. Mary Major's. Pope 
John was to preside there at the clos- 
ing ceremony of the Lourdes year. 

The people thronged tow ard the 
basilica: men, women, children; 
priests in their cassocks and flat hats 
Cor in the increasingly popular be- 
ret); monks in robes of all colors and 


cuts: tonsured monks, barefooted 


monks, bearded monks; young monks 


and old monks; white, black, and 
brown monks; monks “from every 
nation under heaven.” And, of 
course, Sisters: Sisters in so many 
garbs that surely only the good Lord 
knows how many Orders there are. 

I held my pink biglietto tightly as 
I edged through the crowd. It was a 
good one, entitling me to a bit of 
standing room (there are no seats to 
speak of at these papal functions ex- 
cept for ambassadors and heads of 
royal families) very near the papal 
altar. A friend who had a friend had 
secured it for me. There had been 
no charge for it, but you had to know 
your way around Rome to get one, 
and you had to have a bionds at court 
to get one of the better ones. 

So I let my pink biglietto be seen 


*LTiguori, Mo. July, 1 


discreetly as I neared the great por- 
tal of Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
there I was told I must go round to 
a side door. Here the guards were 
no longer ordinary soldiers, but elder- 
ly gentlemen of distinction, some in 
glittering uniform, some in evening 
tein sdomed with imposing medals 
and ribbons. A glimpse of the pink 
biglietto, and they bowed with dis- 
concerting respectfulness and urged 
me in. 

Along the way I had fallen in with 
a young Redemptorist confrere from 
India. The two of us were shepherd- 
ed solicitously through the crowd, 
and then urged to march up a breath- 


959. © 1959 by the Redemptorist Fathers, and reprinted with permission. 
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taking aisle stretching far ahead of 
us all the way up to the papal altar. 

The experience was one not readi- 
ly forgotten. The old priest from 
young America with the young priest 
from old India walked side by side 
with the people staring, the soldiers 
presenting arms, and all the vast 
throng chanting in tones of thunder 
the glorious Lourdes hymn: Ave, 
Ave, Ave Maria! 

When we finally came to our place 
we quickly melted into the crowd 
and tried to catch our breath after 
that long, long walk on air. 

We were in our Lady’s “home 
church,” we reminded ourselves. 
This building, one of Rome’s four 
patriarchal basilicas, had seen more 
history than almost any other edifice 
in the world. St. Peter’s is venerable, 
but the present St. Peter’s was built 
when the present St. Mary Major 
was more than 1,000 years old. It 
was 1,000 years old when Columbus 
discovered America. The dull golden 
glow of the ceiling was gold, indeed: 
the first gold that Columbus brought 
back from the New World. 

Under the golden ceiling was the 
vast open area of the basilica, en- 
closed by two lines of marble col- 
umns; the same stately area it had 
been when first erected by Pope Six- 
tus III about the year 432. How 
many other throngs like this have 
gathered here! St. Alphonsus prayed 
here in 1762. St. Ignatius Loyola said 
his first Mass here on Christmas 
night, 1538. Charlemagne strode 
down the nave between these pillars 


on Easter Sunday, 775. St. Patrick 
could have seen these very columns 
being set in place in 432, before he 
left Rome to preach the Gospel in 
Ireland. 

Three American teachers are try- 
ing to find a good view. An English 
monk urges them to get up onto a 
bench and look over the heads of 
those in front. They do so, and a 
burly German pilgrim whose own 
view is thus cut off gives vent to in- 
dignant snorts and complains to a 
Slav monk passing by. Spanish ladies 
with black lace veils also mount 
benches. A French gentleman and 
his family edge off to one side. Little 
Italian Sisters bob in and out. The 
old priest from young America and 
the young priest from old India do 
the best they can. 

There is still time before the ser- 
vices start, and we look around again. 
Behind us, and off a little to our 
right, is the gorgeous Borghese chap- 
el. It is as large as a church and 
richer in precious adornments than 
many a cathedral. Here is venerated 
an ancient Madonna, formerly attrib- 
uted to St. Luke, the Salvation of 
the Roman People. Each Aug. 5, 
the feast of Our Lady of the Snow, 
a shower of white rose petals falls 
like a snowstorm upon the sanctuary 
during high Mass. 

This unique ceremony has a spe- 
cial meaning. About the year 359, 
our Lady appeared to a wealthy but 
childless old couple, and requested 
them to have a church built in her 
honor on that part of the Esquiline 
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hill where they would see snow lying 
next morning. It was midsummer in 
Rome; but next morning there was 
snow on the Esquiline. Pope Liber- 
ius, it turned out, had had exactly 
the same vision; so he had the church 
built where the chapel now stands. 

Across the sanctuary, opening out 
from the other side of the church, we 
could see another “chapel,” just as 
large and almost as elegant as the 
Borghese. Here St. Jerome is at rest 
at last after his long journeys. He 
died in 420 at Bethlehem. Now, 
after a long journey, even in death, 
he rests in Mary’s temple near the 
most sacred relic of Bethlehem, 
boards traditionally regarded as from 
the crib of our Lord. The relic has 
been venerated here almost since the 
first days of the basilica. 

But now there are signs that the 
ceremony is about to begin. There is 
a momentary gasp Fron, the crowd. 
The ceiling lights have been turned 
on. The dull glow has turned to an 
almost heavenly glory. 

Far away, waves of sound, rising, 
swelling, sweep from the back up 
toward the front of the church, and 
then fill the vast temple: Viva il 
Papa! Viva il Papa! Viva! 

And then we see the Pope, borne 
on high above the throng: a figure 
in white, his hand raised in blessing. 
Above the waves of cheering, there 
comes the voices of the papal choir 
in a triumphant polyphonic saluta- 
tion: Tu es Petrus (Thou art Peter). 

The Holy Father takes his place 


on the throne prepared for him be- 


hind the altar; the cheering dies 
down; the singing concludes. 

And now he begins his address. 
Despite his 77 years, there is a force- 
ful manly vigor with an almost 
boyish zest to the way he talks. He 
brings in, as usual, some personal 
fatherly recollections of his own; and 
he urges his hearers (and all the 
world), like a father speaking to his 
family, to the old fundamental 
virtues of prayer, charity, penance. 

Of course, we chant the Te Deum 
at this joyful closing of the Marian 
year. The papal choir sings one verse 
in soaring polyphony, the congrega- 
tion another, in traditional Gregori- 
an, and so on to the end. Everybody 
sings with enthusiasm and abandon. 
Although the melody itself is some- 
what sober (and as sung at times 
outside of Rome becomes almost 
funereal), this Roman crowd turns 
it into a thing of fire and jubilation. 

Then there is a final tribute to 
Mary Immaculate herself: the Salve 
Regina. Again the vast crowd takes 
up the song, and sings its heart out 
in the lovely rise and fall of the 
ancient melody. 

Finally the service is over, and a 
general movement begins toward the 
great front doors. 

Just ahead of us in the crowd, 
pushing his way along just like any- 
one else, there is a monsignor, with 
a sheaf of papers under his arm, and 
with a head of rather wild hair. We 
see friends wave at him. He is the 
director of the papal choir. 

Out on the piazza, the crowd is 
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slowly, very slowly, breaking up. So _ been presiding from that temple for 
off to home we go oonselves: marvel- 1600 years will still be there when 
ing at St. Mary Major, and full of | Khrushchev is only an obscure word 


confidence that the Lady who has _ in the history books. 


* 
POPE JOHN’S SECRET SEMINARY 


By Jonun D. McCtoskey 


I first met Pope John, then Archbishop Roncalli, in September, 1945. He was 
apostolic nuncio to France, and I was director of the Catholic Relief Services. 

I had received a surprising call from the archbishop. Would I come to see him 
right away? I hurried to his small bedroom-office. One other man was in the 
room: Msgr. Egidio V agnozzi, now an archbishop, and apostolic delegate to the 
iS. Archbishop Roncalli let him do the talking. 

“The archbishop has established a seminary at the prisoner-of-war camp at 
Chartres. It admits Germans who had been studying for the priesthood before 
the war, or who might wish to begin now.” Monsignor Vagnozzi paused, then 
added carefully, “The French government knows nothing of its existence.” 

I gasped. The plan was audacious. The communists were strong in both Cabi- 
net and National Assembly. Here was something the communists would never 
understand—an act of Christian forgiveness toward the Germans on the part of 
France. Hitler’s persecutions had thinned the ranks of the Catholic clergy. Arch- 
bishop Roncalli’s secret seminary would create a cadre of priests who w ould work 
for the moral reconstruction of their country. 

“At present,” Monsignor Vagnozzi went on, “562 German prisoners are en- 
rolled in the seminary. But we are in trouble. Our seminarians are too weak to 
study. They cannot carry on their rigorous studies on prisoners’ rations.” 

I had food: 3 million pounds of it. And I had trucks to convoy it to Chartres. 
But food for Germans, when many Frenchmen were still hungry? The project 
must indeed be kept secret from both government and public. 

Twice a week for a full year, four trucks, driven by American GI’s who had 
volunteered for the job, took food to the secret seminary at Chartres under cover 
of night. No one ever found out. 

In May, 1946, I was present when Archbishop Roncalli ordained the first two 
prisoners-of-war. The principal speaker was a four-star French general. A German 
sergeant translated his words. “Western Europe must unite to survive,” the gen- 
eral said. “There must never be another war between us. You men are going home 
to tie a bond between France and Germany through the unity of Christ. 

I glanced at Cardinal Roncalli. His smile was a mile wide. 


Condensed from ‘This Week,” 485 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. @ 1959 by United 
Newspapers Magazine Corp., and reprinted with permission. 
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Our Ex-Presidents 


Hoover and Truman follow the 
same sound formula for retirement 


4 T THE DEDICATION OF the Tru- 

\. man library not long ago, the 
only two living ex-Presidents of the 
U.S. were exchanging views. 
“What,” inquired Harry Truman, 
“is the role of a former President?” 
Herbert Hoover pondered the ques- 
tion, then replied, “The only thing 
for an old President to do is take pills 
and dedicate libraries!” 

Many ideas have been advanced 
about what Presidents should do af- 
ter they leave the White House. Re- 
commendations range all the way 
from making them nonvoting sena- 
tors to relegating them to “dignified 
decrepitude.” 

Up to President Eisenhower's ad- 
ministration, 25 of the 32 men who 
occupied the White House have liv- 
ed an average of 11 years after laying 
down the reins of government. This 
is somewhat longer than the average 
man has carried on in retirement. 

Some of the ex-Presidents experi- 
enced difficulty in stepping from the 
world’s highest position to relative 
obscurity. Others made the shift with 
surprising adaptability. An ex-Presi- 
dent faces all the duties of a private 
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citizen without realizing many of his 
privileges. He is constantly hounded 
by the public. So many pilgrims beat 
a path to former President Andrew 
Jackson’s door to obtain autographs 
and locks of his hair that “Old Hick- 
ory” saved up barber’s clippings for 
them 

Souvenir hunters continually dog 
Truman and Hoover. Hoover reports 
that “they ask for doorknobs, old 
socks, spoons, old pipes, even my old 
spectacles!” 

Mr. Hoover figures he’s signed 
some half-million autographs. Now 
he gives them only to children, One 
of his favorite stories, which he likes 
to tell on himself, concerns a youth- 
ful autograph hunter. The youth 
wanted two copies of his autograph. 

Hoover was glad to oblige, but 
asked, “Why do you want two?” 

“Well, sir,” the youngster replied 
rather sheepishly, “a friend of mine 
said if I get two of yours he'll trade 
me one of Ted Williams.” 

After the White House, Andrew 


Johnson—the only impeached Presi- 


July, 1959. © 1959, and reprinted with permission. 
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PRESIDENT 
ATCHISON 


David Rice Atchison is one 
President of the U.S. who is 
omitted from all the lists. But 
he was a President, all right. He 
succeeded Zachary Taylor—for 
a day. 

The inauguration of James K. 
Polk was scheduled to occur 
March 4, the day Taylor’s term 
expired. But March 4 fell on a 
Sunday, and it was decided to 
hold the inaugural ceremonies 
the next day, Monday. 

Since David Atchison was 
president pro tempore of the 
Senate, he technically was Presi- 
dent of the U.S. for that Sunday. 
He slept through much of his 
moment of greatness; neverthe- 
less, a monument to his honor as 
President for a day stands on the 
courthouse lawn in Plattsburg, 
Mo. Harold Helfer. 


— a | 





dent—vindicated himself by election 
to the Senate. Grover Cleveland was 
so disappointed by his defeat by Ben- 
jamin Harrison that he ran again 
four years later and was elected. He 
remains the only President to serve 
two nonconsecutive terms. 

Most ex-Presidents find it almost 
impossible to return to their profes- 
sion. Many had their fill of politics 
and followed other pursuits. Some 
became best-selling authors. Both 
Hoover and Truman are widely pub- 
lished writers. 

Calvin Coolidge wrote little pieces 
for the newspapers, though he sel- 


dom could be prevailed upon to 
speak. When asked about his reti- 
cence, “Silent Cal” replied, “If you 
don’t say anything, you can’t be call- 
ed upon to repeat it.” 

Some of the ex-Presidents turned 
to education. Millard Fillmore be- 
came the first chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. Rutherford Hayes 
was elected a trustee at Ohio State 
university. Harry Truman regularly 
lectures at various colleges. William 
Howard Taft taught at Yale, and 
later became Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

Ulysses S. Grant is the only ex- 
President who seriously tried to 
make a go of it in private business. 
His efforts met with failure. Grant 
became penniless. 

To satisfy creditors, the Civil War 
hero and two-term President pawned 
the mementoes of a lifetime: his 
swords, souvenirs, and gifts. His 
greatest battle was his final one. 
Struggling against cancer, he wrote 
two volumes of memoirs to provide 
his family with funds. He drew his 
last breath four days after reading 
the last proof. The book brought 
close to half-a-million dollars to his 
heirs, but Grant died destitute. 

Other ex-Presidents, too, were fi- 
nancially hard pressed in retirement. 
After leaving the White House, 
James Madison lived for 20 years in 
genteel poverty. James Monroe sadly 
abandoned his debt-ridden planta- 
tion in Virginia and lived on the 
bounty of his son-in-law in New 
York. 
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Andrew Jackson left the White 
House with barely $90 in his pocket. 
Swallowing his pride, he accepted 
loans pressed on him by close friends. 
Haggard and crippled, Woodrow 
Wilson retired to a debt-free home 
only because admiring friends paid 
the mortgage. 

Completely dedicated to public 
service, Thomas Jefferson neglected 
his private affairs. The generosity of 
a wealthy widow enabled him to 
meet the demands of Washington 
shopkeepers, who might have thrown 
him into debtor’s prison when he left 
the White House. In retirement, he 
sold land and mortgaged Monticello, 
his estate, to the limit. He sold his 
priceless collection of books, which 
became the foundation for the Li- 


brary of Congress. 

Fortunately, neither of the two 
living ex-Presidents is a candidate for 
the poorhouse. Hoover has a fortune 
built up in the years when he was 


the world’s No. 1 engineer. Tru- 
man’s memoirs and other writings 
assure him a competence. 

Never again will an ex-President 
know the grinding, shameful poverty 


of Ulysses S. Grant or Thomas Jef- 


Most sources speak of 33 
Presidents up to Eisenhower, 
who is referred to as the 34th. 
However, he is actually the 33rd 
person to serve as President. 
Grover Cleveland’s two non- 
consecutive terms are usually 
counted separately. 

Frank L. Remington. 


ferson. A 1958 law guarantees an an- 
nual pension of $25,000 to all former 
Presidents. 

Some of the ex-Presidents were 
plagued with sickness, while others 
enjoyed surprisingly good health. Re- 
tirement so overwhelmed Franklin 
Pierce that he became an alcoholic. 
His overindulgence made him a fre- 
quent spectacle in the streets. 

Despite his financial difficulties, 
Jefferson remained in excellent 
health until death overtook him in 
his 85th year. He attributed his re- 
markable physical condition to his 
daily ritual of soaking his feet in a 
tub of ice water. 

Benjamin Harrison enjoyed a ro- 
bust physique. In retirement, he fre- 
quently pedaled his bicycle along In- 
diana roads, At the age of 70 he gave 
the following key to his health. “I 
have taken but one dose of medicine 
in 30 years, and that was forced on 
me unnecessarily. I never smoked or 
chewed tobacco. I never knew in- 
toxication, Throughout all my pub- 
lic life I maintained the same regu- 
larity and systematic habits of living 
to which I had previously been ac- 
customed. I never allowed my usual 
hours of sleep to be interrupted.” 

Millard Fillmore and Benjamin 
Harrison, both widowers, found ro- 
mance, and married after leaving the 
White House. Nearing 63, Benjamin 
wooed and wed the 38-year-old niece 
of his first wife. They had one child, 
a daughter, born the year after their 
marriage. 

Some of the ex-Presidents have in- 
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dulged in feuds with their successors, 
like the familiar tilting between 
Eisenhower and Truman. Perhaps 
John Adams, the second President, 
set the pattern when he w rathfully 
called George Washington an “old 
mutton head.” 

Theodore Roosevelt barraged his 
successor, Taft, with letters of ad- 
vice on every conceivable subject— 
even telling him not to allow himself 
to be publicized as a golfer. Taft 
usually ignored Teddy’s gratuitous 
counsel. 

Occasionally, though, the incum- 
bent President has put his predeces- 
sor’s abilities to good use. Truman 
called upon Hoover's vast know-how 
for uses ranging from feeding people 
overseas to streamlining governmen- 
tal processes. 

At an age when many men would 
choose slippers and the rocking chair, 
the two living ex-Presidents con- 
tinue to live busy and fruitful lives. 
At 75, Truman retains a consuming 
interest in politics and is much in 
demand as a speaker. He also writes 


articles for a newspaper syndicate 
and carries on a voluminous corres- 
pondence. 

Halfway through his 80’s, Hoover 
has slowed down a bit, but carries 
on a program that would stagger the 
average man of half his age. Writ- 
ing, making an occasional speech, 
and directing work for a host of 
philanthropic organizations, he still 
puts in a good 12 to 15-hour work 
day. 

As he plans for his years after the 
White House, President Eisenhower 
—or anyone else who faces retire- 
ment—can well emulate Messrs. Tru- 
man and Hoover. Hoover is a prime 
example of his own philosophy of 
retirement: “There’s no joy to be had 
from retirement except some kind of 
productive work. Otherwise you will 
degenerate into talking to everybody 
about your pains and pills and in- 
come tax.” 

Truman continues to live by the 
formula that has guided him most of 
his life: “Work hard, walk fast, sleep 


light, and relax.” 


CONCERTS FOR CRUMBS 


There’s an elderly gentleman in California who makes a daily pilgrimage to a 


surplus- -bread store to buy stale packages of cookies. 
“How do you manage to eat all those stale cookies?” a friend asked. 


The elderly gentleman smiled gently. “These aren’t just cookies,” 


“These are tickets for the concert.” 


he replied. 


“What concert?” asked the friend, obviously puzzled. “You mean those get 


you in?” He nodded at the cookies. 


“No,” replied the elderly music lover. “I crumble up these cookies every day 
and put them on my window ledge. T hen the linnets come to enjoy them and I 


listen to their beautiful symphony all day long!” 


Helen Houston Boileau. 
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The New Look in 


Fun and Games 


Gamesmanship in the modern parlor 
| eomge Aco, when a family 
sat down to play games, they 
did so simply to while away a long 
evening. Tedium rather than TV 
was the bane of parents. Games 
offered diversion, sociability, and a 
chance to dev ‘elop one’s skill. They 
were fun, and that was enough. 
Today, thanks to modern psychol- 
ogy and the competition of TV and 
radio, indoor games are being revolu- 
tionized. They are still fun, but the 
fun is no longer an end in itself. 
Some games are designed to relieve 
our anxieties and tensions. Others 
force us to make decisions which we 
may face in later life. Many satisfy 
our acquisitive instinct on a harmless 
level. Nearly all games are more 
sophisticated than they used to be. 
They have to be to survive in an age 
of sophisticated entertainment. 
Games have also become educa- 
tional, Scrabble, the word game that 
reached great popularity five years 
ago, challenged players to improve 
their vocabularies. Going to Jeru- 
salem tests knowledge of Bible stor- 
ies, while Bird Watcher encourages 
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players to identify various North 
American birds. An element of depth 
psychology has been smuggled into 
the parlor under cover of such games 
as Careers, Go to the Head of the 
Class, and Easy Money. 

Indoor gamesmanship is creating 
a renewed focus for family life. Be- 
tween 50 and 60 companies manu- 
facture board games of various types. 
Consumers spend more than ever 
before to buy them, to the tune’of an 
estimated $130 million annually. Yet 
it is not the professional game pro- 
moters alone who are responsible for 
the parlor revolution, but house- 
wives, teachers, and inventive fath- 
ers. Of the 100 or more new games 
marketed each year, some of the most 
successful are thought up by ama- 
teurs. 

Campe Euwer is an Allentown, 
Pa., newspaper man. Like many car 
ow next, Euwer found himself con- 
tinually frustrated by lack of parking 
places. A few years ago, Allentown 
reorganized its "parking system, and 
Euwer had a brain storm, Why not 
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1959, and reprinted with permission. 
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let every driver solve his parking 
problem in play? The result was 
Park and Shop, which he sold to 
Milton Bradley Co., one of the two 
largest game manufacturers in the 
country. 

Candyland, a game for the pre- 
school child, was invented by a wom- 
an in San Diego, Cal. Mrs, Eleanor 
Abbott was hospitalized with polio. 
She saw that many children in the 
hospital could not read or count well 
enough to participate in ordinary 
board games. 

By using color and object cards 
that matched a “trail,” Mrs. Abbott 


worked out a game that required no 
reading or counting. Children were 
taken into the fantasy world of the 
Peppermint Forest and Gum Drop 


Mountain. So popular has this game 
become that its inventor now draws 
royalties averaging $15,000 a year. 
Much of this she donates to organiza- 
tions working with crippled children. 

Go to the Head of the Class is 
based on the universal desire to ex- 
cel. It takes players from the Ist 
grade to college by means of nearly 
800 questions ‘and answers. Invented 
by an educator? Not at all. The two 
originators of the game thought up 
the idea while working in the main- 
tenance department of Macy’s in 
New York City. 

The most challenging of the new 
indoor games is Careers, invented by 
a professor at the University of Flori- 
da. Dr. James Brown lay down for a 
nap one Sunday afternoon a few 
years ago and dreamed the idea. 


This bizarre occurrence, Dr. Brown 
thinks, resulted from the fact that he 
himself faced a career decision: 
whether to take a job in technical 
research at higher pay or continue as 
a teacher. The problem was acted out 
in his dream as a form of game, al- 
lowing him to make a choice without 
being committed to it in reality. 

Dr. Brown reasoned that millions 
of Americans were in similar situa- 
tions. A game which permitted them 
to “play out” the possible choices of 
a career would not only be fun, he 
thought, but “psychologically satis- 
fying to the current generations of 
achievement-oriented adults.” In his 
view: “The anxieties of the modern 
age are career anxieties: “Will I make 
the grade? Did I make the right 
choice?’ ” 

The game, manufactured by Park- 
er Brothers, has already gained wide- 
spread acceptance. A “play er can 
enter business, go to college, become 
a farmer, or undertake a trip to the 
moon. He can also go bankrupt. The 
inventor of Careers is in no danger 
of doing so. 

The big boom in indoor games has 
occurred at a time when the Ameri- 
can family has been pictured as 
hopelessly wedded to radio or TV, 
or frantically on the move in cars. 
This popular notion is belied by the 
fact that more Americans today than 
ever before play cards (120 million 
is the latest count), and that the 
game business has become the year- 
round stabilizer of the toy business. 


The Milton Bradley Co. increased 
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its sales 15% in 1958 over the pre- 
vious year. The company’s genial 
president, James J. Shea, attributes 
the jump in part to the fact that TV 
and the high cost of baby sitters en- 
courage people to stay home. Game 
manufacturers, going I'V one better, 
have provided families with a form 
of amusement that permits active 
participation. 

This development has undoubted- 
ly helped save some game companies 
from slow death. In 1941 the Milton 
Bradley Co. was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Board games were con- 
sidered old-fashioned by a generation 
that had scant patience with such 
stand-bys as Pollyanna, the Glad 
Game. Obviously, the times were not 
glad. 

At this juncture, Shea stepped in 
as president of Milton Bradley. Al- 
though creditors were clamoring for 
liquidation, the resourceful Shea, in- 
ventor of the self-sealing envelope, 
determined to put the firm back on 
its feet. Within a few years he had 
built up a new line by encouraging 
outsiders to send in ideas. The com- 
pany now receives about 1,000 sub- 
missions a year. 

Shea, a Catholic leader in Spring- 
field, Mass., is a Knight of Malta. 
His company will celebrate its cen- 
tennial next year. The firm was 
started as the result of a disastrous 
business venture in 1860. A young 
lithographer named Milton Bradley 
had invested most of his assets in 
printing a picture of Abraham Lin- 
coln taken at the Republican con- 


vention. Lincoln’s popularity was 
rising fast, and Bradley hoped to 
market his lithograph throughout the 
country. 

By the time the portraits were 
ready for sale, Lincoln had grown a 
beard, Bradley attempted to recoup 
his losses by printing an amusement 
which he called the Checkered 
Game of Life. It caught on as the 
first American board game and 
remained popular for generations. 
Bradley manufactured educational 
aids and art materials, as well as other 
family-type games. 

If Milton Bradley was the father 
of board games in the U. S., another 
enterprising Massachusetts native, 
George Parker of Salem, was their 
most prolific inventor. As a lad of 16, 
Parker thought up a game called 
Banking for the entertainment of a 
small club to which he belonged. He 
invested his youthful savings in the 
manufacture of 500 sets of Banking, 
which he sold in person to stores in 
Boston, Providence, and Worcester. 
Its success was immediate, and at the 
age of 19 George was president of 
his own company. Three years later 
his catalogue listed 29 games, nearly 
all of which he had invented. Busi- 
ness became so brisk that two older 
brothers joined him in managing the 
company. 

The great age of indoor games in 
this country lasted from 1890 until 
the Ist World War. Both Milton 
Bradley and Parker Brothers flour- 
ished, making Massachusetts the 
game capital of America. At that 
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time playing cards were regarded by 
many people as synonymous with 
gambling, and thus unsuitable for 
family recreation. To take advantage 
of that attitude, Parker brought out 
the famous game of Pit in 1904. 
Built around the trading activities of 
the grain market, Pit appealed to the 
speculative instinct in people with- 
out involving the use of money or 
conventional cards. 

The great success of Pit inspired a 
number of successor games, notably 
Rook and Flinch, once the most 
popular card game in the U.S. and 
still widely sold in some sections of 
the country. Meanwhile, an old 
Hindu board game known as Rex 
was dusted off and reincarnated as 
Pollyanna, one of Parker Brothers’ 
best sellers. 

Manufacturers were casting about 
anxiously for something to compete 
with double-feature movies, radio, 
and organized bingo during the 
1930’s when a man from Philadel- 
phia, Charles Darrow, approached 
Parker Brothers with a new idea. 
This was a game which would take a 
long time to play, and thus help fill 
the enforced leisure of the depres- 
sion. Moreover, it was fairly compli- 

cated and would appeal to ‘adults as 


a 
CONFUSION OF TONGUES 


One of my friends has at last decided to clamp down firmly on her seven-year- -old 
son 's television v iewing. She had become inured to his glib references to “stick- 
“heaters” and “payoffs,” but 60 she overheard him 


ups,” “double teen” 


refer casually to the cherished family album as the 


it was high time to lower the boom. 


well as children. Best of all, it gave 
the players an illusion of acquiring 
property and wealth. It combined 
chance with good judgment. Darrow 
called his game Monopoly. 

Monopoly is the most successful 
board game ever invented. In the 24 
years since it was put on the market, 
Darrow has earned more than $1 mil- 
lion in royalties. For a time, Parker 
Brothers discontinued the manufac- 
ture of its other games simply to fill 
Monopoly orders, which were piled 
up in bushel baskets. It has been 
widely imitated, and is still extreme- 
ly popular. 

Unlike many of their predecessors, 
today’s games are marketed only 
after thorough testing for their play- 
ability. They are expected to sustain 
interest and should involve the mak- 
ing of decisions and the use of stra- 
tegy. 

? arker Brothers calls in Salem 
school children and housewives to 
test all new games before they are 
manufactured. As a result, rules may 
be modified and scoring methods 
changed. For example, in times of 
inflation like the present, people ex- 
pect scoring values to go up. The 
game will not attract players if the 
reward, in points or “money,” is low. 


she decided that 


Frances Benson. 


“ ” 
mug book, 





By Peter Steffens 





Sister Mary Corita Peaches A\rt 


And advertisers jump at the 
chance to publish her work 


yey YEAR a startling advertisement 

appeared in several magazines. 
It was one of the series “Great Ideas 
of Western Man,” pwns by the 
Container Corp. of America. The 
text was a quotation from Baltasar 
Gracian, “Once hate has taken root, 
it is, like bad repute, difficult to 
eradicate.” 

The design was of huge, black, 
page-splitting roots, stark and horri- 
fying. Looking closer, you could see 
two tiny red figures, hacking ineftec- 
tively at the ‘small portion of the 
growth that appeared above ground. 
Somewhat relieving the horror were 
patches of color, a circle of blue, a 
lump of green, a blob of yellow: sky, 
grass, and earth. This heart- chilling 
print was the work of a petite, warm- 
hearted nun. 

Sister Mary Corita, 1.H.M., art 
teacher at Immaculate Heart college 
in Los Angeles, does not seek regular 
commercial work. It has just been 
dropping into her lap. Since first ex- 
hibiting her art, only ten years ago, 
she hes won more than 100 prizes; 
her works hang in 500 museums, 
galleries, and private collections. In 
each of her commercial ventures, a 
businessman has seen a show of hers, 


55 


liked the work, and invited her to do 
something for him. The Container 
Corp. incident is a good example. 

Sister Mary Corita’s first traveling 
show happened to go to Philadelphia 
in 1955, where it was seen by an ad- 
vertising executive. In 1957 his 
agency invited her to illustrate a quo- 
tation from the King James version 
of the Bible. Sister Mary Corita illu- 
strated it, but she used a aarp 
translation. The agency balked < 
the change in wording, but liked she 
art work, "and sent, then, the Gracian 
quote on hate. They paid $500. The 
money goes not to Sister, but to the 
college, which in turn allows the art 
department to use it for printers’ 
bills, books, and materials. 

It was because of another of her 
shows, in New York about four years 
ago, that Sister Mary Corita made 
her first commercial coup: someone 
from the Museum of Modern Art 
saw the show, invited her to submit 
Christmas-card designs, then bought 
one for $250. Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, a museum director, liked 
it so much that he chose it for his 
special card that year. The next year, 
it was sold as a museum card. 

Another Christmas card led to her 
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best-known commercial work, a Nei- 
man-Marcus Christmas wrapping 
paper. She had done a card based on 
phrases from the 7th-century Aka- 
thistos Hymn, “Be glad and rejoice,” 
“Hail, Wisdom of the wise and out- 
soaring.” But the colors were too 
complex for the card publisher, and 
he sent it back. Sister then included 
it in one of her traveling shows, and 
in Dallas, Texas, department-store 
king Stanley Marcus took a fancy to 
it, and asked if he could buy it for 
$500. 

Sister helped out the Neiman- 
Marcus people with the color prob- 
lems so that they could turn it into 
one of their special Christmas wrap- 
ping papers. 

Sister's biggest step into commer- 
cial art began this winter when a 
man from Reynolds Metals knocked 
on her convent door. He wanted 
some original designs for Reynolds’ 
new Cfirst shipments went out this 
March) aluminum-foil wrapping. “I 
agreed, and did 20 in three days, 
working between classes,” said Sister 
Mary Corita. For this, the company 
pe aid her a flat fee of $250, and prom- 
ised to add another $250 for each 
design it decided to use. 

I asked her whether she had any 
reservations about doing commercial 
work, She smiled. “On the contrary, 
we welcome the chance. Our work is 
to attract students, and this is a good 
way to reach them, and give them 
confidence in our small college.” 

She added that signs of acceptance 
by “the world” gave some students a 


, major, 


“boost in morale, and are communi- 
cable to parents, as a sign that we're 
not just floating in the clouds. Art is 
not yet accepted by everyone as a 
serious college degree. Some girls 

‘I really wanted to be an art 
but my folks wouldn't let 
me.’ Now we can show that it has 
its practical side.” 

Sister’s students arrange the win- 
dow displays of the Catholic Infor- 
mation center in downtown Los 
Angeles. A New York department 
store wants some of their “walls” for 
window dressing. A Sister Corita 
“wall” is a conglomeration of photo- 
graphs, painting, printing, cutouts, 
and lettering, all hovering about one 
theme. And Charm magazine, she 


said, wants to pose module against 


“walls.” 

At this point, she laughed. It was 
not an embarrassed laugh; it was one 
of delight. Her face is slender, her 
frame light, but a first impression of 
fragility is soon consumed by the 
vitality in her large blue-gray eyes 
and the force in her voice. Her mind 
leaps about, but confidently; she 
speaks in apt phrases full of images. 

Sister Mary Corita was born in 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 1919. She was 
brought to Los Angeles, after a brief 
stay in Vancouver, when she was 
four. There she studied in Immacu- 
late Heart schools, and after high 
school, decided to join the Com- 
munity. From 1937 to 1944 she 
taught grade school, but part of the 
time gave college art courses, includ- 
ing sewing and adv ertising art. Even 
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so, she had “no great urge” to paint 
or draw. In 1944, she was sent to 
Victoria, British Columbia, (“I was 
the most detachable”) to replace a 
Sister who had fallen ill. She taught 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd grades in two 
schools, one for Indians, the other for 
Canadians. She loved the three years 
there, the slower pace, the rolling 
meadows, the marked seasons, “and 
the incredible variety of beautiful 
flowers.” 


In 1947 she was recalled to Im- 


maculate Heart college to help Sister 
Magdalen Mary establish the art de- 
partment. She took up serigraphs, 
silk-screen prints, just to have anoth- 


er medium to offer students—and 
struck a rich vein. A few years later, 
she entered some of them in the 
county museum show. The second 
one she had ever done won first prize. 
What was it like? “Oh, it was of the 
Madonna and Child, and had lots of 
blue in it. People like lots of blue,” 
she says. This print also won the 
$300 first prize when it was exhibit- 
ed at the state fair. 

In 1954, when a nun in Siena 
Heights, Mich., asked for a few 
prints to exhibit, Sisters Magdalen 
Mary and Mary Corita put together 
a dozen serigraphs for a first ‘aol, 
Instead of turning around and com- 
ing back, the show, being requested 

a second Community, traveled 
. Other requests cropped up—so 
ane that the show didn’t get home 
for two vears. This success 


again : 
the Sisters, and they 


astonished 


quickly launched other exhibits, first 
more of Sister Mary Corita’s seri- 
graphs, then of students’ works, of 
prints, drawings, “banners,” and 
“walls,” until today there aie 19 
shows on the road. 

Sister Mary Corita says that teach- 
ing is her first love. Besides her regu- 
lar college courses, she teaches night 
classes to pupils aged 17 to 63. One 
of her evening students said, “She 
makes you see ‘things i in a new way. 
I'd seen things the same w ay for so 
long .. A younger woman said, 

“W me you begin to repeat, and get 

too stiff and conservative, she says, 
‘Go home and do something beauti- 
ful with vour left hand.’” Sister 
Magdalen Marv comments, “She has 
gotten most publicity for her seri- 
oraphs, but she will get most credit 
in heaven for her teaching.” 

The Sisters have had such a stimu- 
lating effect on art teaching that they 
are de luged with invitations to speak. 
Each fall they take a six-week trip 
across the country to give talks and 
show slides. 

The press of her program as teach- 
er, artist, and speaker does not give 
Sister Mary Corita much chance to 
do full-time commercial work. She 
turned on me with a erin as I 
left. “You're not going to make me 
a successful commercial artist, are 
you? Because it hasn’t happened 
that many times. Still,” she added 
thoughtfully, ‘ ‘we like it, and intend 
to do even more of it—when we get 
really good.” 





By Herbert S. Benjamin, M.D. 
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Fever can be good medicine , 


A thumb-sized area of brain tissue 


plays a big part in health and disease 


N THE EMERGENCY hospital tent, 
doctors and nurses stood anx- 
iously over the cot of a wounded 
infantryman. The wound seemed 
slight, a small gash just above the 
right ear. But when the soldier's 
blankets were removed, his tempera- 
ture plunged well below normal. 
When he was covered again, his tem- 
perature soared. 

At the time (this happened dur- 
ing the 2nd World War), the doc- 
tors were baffled by these reactions. 
They were even more puzzled when 
the soldier died in a few hours from 
his apparently minor wound. 

A post-mortem solved the mystery. 
A tiny splinter of shrapnel had pene- 
trated to the man’s brain thermostat, 
a thumb-sized area of nerve tissue lo- 
cated above the nose. This thermo- 
stat controls temperature, appetite, 
sleep, blood pressure, and emotional 
tone. But we are usually unaware of 
it except in the phenomenon known 
as fever. 

Fever has long been considered a 
reliable sign of illness. Today we 
know that it can also indicate that 
*65 E. South Water St., 


the body is healthy. To understand 
why, it is first necessary to look at 
how the brain’s amazing thermostat 
works under normal conditions. 

When your skin is swept by cold 
air, cold signals travel up to this ther- 
mostat, which then sends off com- 
mands to your muscles to make them 
contract rhythmically. The muscle 
work involved in this shivering gen- 
erates new warmth. 

In a room with temperatures be- 
low 70°, this watchful thermostat 
switches off the activity in your 
sweat glands and keeps you warm. 
When you go into the cold outdoors, 
insistent cceld sensations cause the 
thermostat to rouse the thought-con- 
trol centers of your mind, thus keep- 
ing you busy enough to heat your- 
self through activity. It also notifies 
your brain’s appetite control, auto- 
matically inviting you to warm your 
body with food. 

In hot weather, when heat sensa- 
tions in your skin telegraph your 
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brain, your appetite drops, you per- 
spire freely, and your muscles relax. 

At the same time, the thermostat 
makes you lazy, thus helping to keep 
your temperature down. 

The temperature of the frog, 
which has no fever thermostat, 
changes with the warmth of the sur- 
roundings. When a frog is placed in 
cold water, his temperature goes 
down. In winter, when it is too cold 
for its brain cells to burn fuel, the 
frog falls into the long winter sleep 
called hibernation. 

Different parts of the human body 
have slightly differing normal tem- 
peratures. The mouth reading of 
98.6°, is about one degree lower 


than normal rectal temperature, and 
about half a degree higher than 
groin and armpit temperatures. Skin 


temperatures are lower, and the ear 
lobe, instep, and nose tip score the 
lowest, often far under the 90° mark. 
The liver, site of the body’s most in- 
tense chemistry, has the highest tem- 
perature, about 101°. 

Normally, mouth temperature 
drops to its coolest point, about 97° 
or a bit lower, between 5 and 7 A.M. 
Toward evening, the day’s height is 
reached, around 98.6°. If it goes a 
degree higher, the result is a “fever.” 

Fever’s heat is a sign that your 
body is healthy enough to fight it out 
when threatened by infection. It is 
an indication of poor health when a 
patient fails to respond to an infec- 
tion with a rise in temperature. In- 
deed, it is still occasionally necessary 
to induce fever artificially in patients 


who suffer from chronic sicknesses 
in which their temperatures stay low. 

You have probably noticed that 
when some part of your body be- 
comes infected and “inflamed” that 
it not only hurts, but it also produces 
a miniature fever right at the place 
of infection. If this little “local fever” 
does not rub out the infection, toxins 
mount up, eventually reaching the 
brain’s thermostat, which then fires 
up the whole body to battle the dis- 
ease. 

Most invading germs will cause a 
fever if enough toxins are set loose. 
But any substance which differs 
chemically from normal human tis- 
sues may have the same result. For 
example, certain drugs, when exces- 
sively used, can cause fever. So can 
bits of one’s own broken-down body 
tissues which have been damaged by 
injuries or burns, reabsorbed into the 
blood stream, and carried to the 
brain and temperature-control cen- 
ter. 

When poisons are set loose by 
harmful bacteria in the body, they 
enter the blood stream and flow up 
to the base of the brain, where a 
group of toxin-sensitive cells are 
bunched. Alarmed by the poisons, 
the cells send emergency messages to 
all parts of the body which help in 
conserving heat. As the heat outlets 
are closed, the patient's skin becomes 
dry. At the same time, blood vessels 
contract, making him appear pale, 
but preventing fever-heated blood 
from cooling off at the body's sur- 
face, 
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Thus a feverish body is trans- 
formed into a kind of natural heat 
cabinet, warmed and insulated by 
nature until the poisons within are 
overcome. 

With every degree of rise in tem- 
perature, the alerted thermostat’s 
brain cells intensify their emergency 
command signals to all vital organs, 
quickening life inside the body: ac- 
celerating the beat of the heart, the 
rate of breathing, and the flow of 
blood. 

Germ-damaged body cells are rap- 
idly flushed out to make room for 
healthy new cells, and all hormones 
and cell enzymes, now heat-activat- 
ed, hasten the turnover of body 
chemicals. 

Sometimes fever’s natural defend- 
ing warmth overcomes disease germs 
simply by burning them out, since 
many germs cannot live above nor- 
mal body temperature. Weakened 
by fever, disease germs become easy 
targets for the blood’ s heat- energized 
antihodie s. Moreover, drugs like} pen- 
icillin have been found to work best 
against germs at fever warmth. 

” Ténper ature control may be lost 
and temperatures may soar when the 
delicate nerve tissue of the thermo- 
stat is damaged by brain disease or 
head injury. In infants and young 
children, the brain thermostat is 
not perfectly developed. That is why 
many children run high tempera- 
tures with only slight infections. In 
the aged, temperatures hold relative- 
ly low no matter how serious the ail- 
ment. 


Every healthy person reacts to 
stress with some temperature change. 
Exercise, digestion, excitement, and 
emotional tension call up more heat 
in your body. 

A group of college students taking 
final examinations had their mouth 
temperatures measured before, dur- 
ing, and after two-hour tests. Under 
the pressure of excitement, many ran 
fevers of as much as two degrees, but 
when the crisis had passed all the 
students’ temperatures went back to 
normal. 

Summer may strain the thermo- 
stat’s efhciency. In hot, humid weath- 
er with no breeze, sweat will not 
evaporate, and heat may accumulate 
in the body to a dangerous degree. 
Usually cold baths or ice packs quick- 
ly reduce even fevers of 108° to nor- 
mal. 

In winter, other fever factors play 
a role. The viruses which cause flu 
and the common cold have been 
raised in laboratories. They took hold 
and thrived when exposed to sharp 
changes in temperature. Once such 
viruses land in a person’s breathing 
passages, the same process takes 
place. Your body’s natural resistance 
will destroy them more easily if you 
don’t expose yourself, espec ially your 
throat and windpipe, to extreme tem- 
perature changes. 

Comfort in mild fever cases may 
be obtained by a light cold sponging 
once a day, but since moderate fever 
rarely does harm, cooling is done 
only to ease discomfort, or as a last 
resort in the rare cases when a dan- 
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ger limit of 105° has been reached. 

The human body can withstand 
temperatures up to 105°; higher 
readings are very dangerous. No one 
has been known to live with a tem- 
perature over 112°. Above 105°, de- 
lirium may set in. Overheated brain 
cells may cause rage, confusion, and 
uncontrollable fear, followed finally 
by nervous exhaustion and uncon- 
sciousness. Narcotics may be needed 
to dope the brain’s thermostat until 
the crisis has passed. 

Relief from mild fever may be ob- 
tained by small doses of aspirin and 
phenacetin. The famous “A.P.C.” 
pill contains a little of each of these 
two ingredients plus some caffeine. 
Aspirin and phenacetin give best re- 
sults when combined in small quan- 
tities. Caffeine, from coffee beans, is 
added because caffeine is supposed 
to expand the brain’s blood vessels, 
bringing more blood to the brain. 
Thus, more of the aspirin and phen- 
acetin absorbed from the stomach 
can reach their target, the brain’s 
thermostat. The thermostat, prodded 
by these two drugs, advises sweat 
ol: unds to increase mildly their flow 
of sweat, easing the fever’s heat some- 
what, and relieving discomfort. 

But effective as ‘these drugs are in 


stopping pain and lowering fever, 
they should not be used in great 
quantities. Otherwise they may do 
harm by reducing the fever which is 
fighting the infection. Staying in bed 
and piling on extra covers will often 
drive temperatures up to a final heal- 
ing peak and bring the cold to an end 
with a relieving sweat. 

A fever patient needs rest and 
nourishment above all. The old say- 
ing, “starve a fever, feed a cold,” has 
been proved wrong. Each degree of 
temperature rise may burn up as 
much as four pounds of the body’s 
precious reserve protein in one day. 
Thus the loss would be weakening, 
if not replaced promptly by rich 
nourishment. Colds, and fever espe- 
cially, should be treated with plenti- 
ful, easily digestible solid foods, and 
extra liquids to compensate for water 
lost from the blood into thirsty hot 
tissues. 

The next time you have a fever, it 
should be of some comfort to know 
that your body is automatically on 
the job, hotly contending with what- 
ever is ailing it. The best way to co- 
operate with nature is to “play it 
cool”: take it easy in bed, relax, 
and don’t worry. You'll mend quick- 
er that way. 


INNOCENCE ABROAD 


Art Buchwald tells of seeing an American couple—supposedly typical tourists— 
hurrying toward Chartres cathedral. Just before they passed out of earshot he 


ov echeard the husband say, 
outside.” 


“Well, here we 
Quoted in Best Articles and Stories (May ’58). 


are. You take the inside. I'll take the 





From the time he was in first 
grade, Cephus Hauser of Philadel- 
phia knew what he wanted to be: a 
storekeeper just like his dad. 

Once, when the owner of a dry- 
cleaning shop a few doors away from 
his home fell ill, young Cephus vol- 
unteered to help out and see that 
customers got their clothes back. 

Later, when that same shop be- 
came empty, Cephus begged his fa- 
ther’s permission to set up his own 
business there, selling used toys. 

“We thought it was just a notion 
that Buddy would tire of,” recalls 





Popular item with small 
fry — outsize lollipops. 


Ready for business at the door 
of his Philadelphia shop, Cephus 


greets each customer with a smile. 





his father, Gene Hauser. “But in a 
couple of days, the boy had sold all 
his own toys and wanted to buy 
more for resale. We backed him— 
and he has been in business ever 
since.” 

Twelve-year-old Cephus averages 
about $25 or $30 a week from his toy 
sales. Last year, while he marched 
in a May Day school parade, burglars 
took some $75 worth of toys from his 
shop. 

Officials of the Philadelphia Trust 
Co. gave Cephus a $100 loan for 


new merchandise. They were so im- 


pressed with his behavior that they 
also gave him a savings-account book 
crediting $100 to him for future use. 

Once Cephus coaxed his mother 
to a department store by asking her 
to help him choose a suit for himself. 
Then he guided her to the home-fur- 
nishings section. 

Says Mrs. Hauser: “I almost faint- 
ed when the salesman told me, 
‘That’s some boy you have—he just 
bought you this kitchen set!’ ” 

Despite his success, Cephus isn’t 
planning a business career. His am- 
bition is to be a space scientist. 


In his father’s grocery store, Cephus joins his parents and sister 
Minerva. She plans to study law at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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With his father, Gene Hauser, and Industrial § 
Trust Co. president, Elmer S. Carll, Cephus 
signs for his own $100 loan. 


Selecting new stock at wholesale 
toy company is a pleasant task. 


Honor student Cephus al- 


ready has a college grant. 


Cephus serves Mass for Father 
John R. Marx at Our Lady of 


the Blessed Sacrament church. 





By Gardner Soule 


Condensed from “Popular Science Monthly 
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Worst Weather on Earth 


It’s as close as Mt. Washington in New Hampshire 


fb WILDEST weather known in 
. the world is not that of Siberia, 
nor the Antarctic, nor Cape Hatteras 
(where the wind has reached 110 
mph). It occurs right in the conti- 
nental U.S., near crowded centers of 
population, where you can sample it 
easily. Each year thousands of men, 
women, and children do. 

You'll find the worst weather ever 
recorded on the 6,288-foot summit 
of Mt. Washington, in New Hamp- 
shire, five hours from Boston. Here, 
on April 11, 1934, occurred the 
strongest wind ever measured: 231 
mph. That was 99 mph more than 
the greatest breeze ever recorded else- 
where in the U.S., 132 mph at Mi- 
ami. The Mt. Washington record 
was the high point of a 24-hour peri- 


*355 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. 


March, 1959. 


od during which the wind averaged 
129 mph. 

You can reach the summit by auto; 
by cog railway Cwhich climbs one 
foot for every four traveled, and takes 
an hour and a quarter to cover three 
and a quarter miles); or by hiking. 
Once at the peak, the highest i in the 
northeastern U.S., you're likely to 
encounter, even in summer, winds 
up to 100 mph, snow, cold, and freez- 
ing fog. 

Although the climb is so easy that 
groups of school children march up 
and down 3 year without acci- 
dents, and a 300- pound girl once 
went up “iu back in a dav. you 
should be warned that Mt. Wash- 
ington is one of America’s deadliest 
tourist attractions. Thirty-three per- 
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sons have died, many from freezing, 
exhaustion, or exposure, on or near 
the peak. Tragedies increase as the 
number of visitors increases. A fatal 
accident has taken place in almost 
every recent year. 

In July, 1958, a graduate student 
and his date set out one after- 
noon to hike to the summit. They 
were never again seen alive. When 
their bodies were found, mountain 
men guessed what had happened to 
them. In light clothing, they had 
walked out of the summer day in the 
valley right up into a cold wind and 
rainstorm that wore them out and 
sapped their will to go any farther. 

They were found, the boy’s body 
sheltering the girl’s, on the sum- 
mit cone. The summit is a bleak 


three-by-two-mile rock-strewn area, 
exposed to gales from the Arctic, 
Canada, and the Atlantic, a place so 
inhospitable that nothing but Alpine 
or Arctic shrubs can grow there. 


Mt. Washington gets 200 inches 
of snow each winter. There were 274 
inches in 1957-58, the most so far, 
and nobody knows how much snow 
isn’t measured because it is blown 
away too fast. In 1955, an avalanche 
smothered and froze a skier to death. 

Blowing snow, after a storm, is just 
as bad in Mt. Washington winds as 
the storm itself. Visibility is reduced; 
the icy crystals whip painfully into 
face or ears; and a climber’s tracks 
can be erased as quickly as made. 

Three times up there the mercury 
has gone down to 46° below zero; 
once to minus 49°, Such tempera- 


tures, or the more common 25° be- 
low, may not be comparable to Si- 
berian or Antarctic records, but they 
can set up severe shivering: the kind 
of chill it takes hours to get over 
once you get into a warm place. 

The temperature decreases as you 
go up, and the rate of drop is usually 
about 4° or 5° for each 1,000 feet 
you climb. Thus, if you start at 
around 2,000 feet, where some trails 
begin, and the temperature is near 
freezing, on top of the mountain it 
will be 16° to 20° colder. Sometimes 
the summit is as much as 45° colder 
than the base. 

“No matter what time of year you 
climb Washington,” says Fran Bel- 
cher, executive director of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain club, “and no 
matter if you start out in shorts, have 
winter clothing along. Wear climb- 
ing boots and wool socks, and carry a 
pack with long trousers, extra shirt, 
sweater, raincoat, or parka.” 

The first man known to have 
climbed the peak, Darby Field, in 
1642, found a “great tempest of 
wind.” Old-timers say the wind 
blows so hard it takes two men to 
hold one man’s hair on. 

In 1883, when the Signal service 
had a weather station on the moun- 
tain, a Sergeant Beals went out at 
noon to change the cups on an ane- 
mometer. The wind wrenched his 
screwdriver away. Then it unwound 
the scarf around his head and carried 
it off. It removed one of his overshoes 
and sent it flying across the valley. 
Beals gave up and went back indoors. 
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Mt. Washington attracts wind be- 
cause it is the highest point in its re- 
gion and because it lies in a cyclone 
belt. The summit buildings—a hotel, 
TV and radio installations, and 
buildings used by the weather bu- 
reau and the military to house men 
who test survival gear and jet en- 
gines—are anchored by great steel 
bands fastened in concrete. Even so, 
they sometimes rock like ships in a 
rough sea. 

Brad Washburn, famous moun- 
tain climber, says, “I’ve never known 
winds in Alaska worse than those on 
Mt. Washington.” 

On a clear day, the wind can pick 
up a fist-size cloud miles away, hustle 
it over to the mountain at airplane 
speed, and produce a storm almost 
instantaneously. Bob Cary, a Dart- 
mouth college junior who is hutmas- 
ter at Lakes of the Clouds, says, “The 
weather can change in five minutes 
from good to bad, but it never 
changes back that fast.” 

Freezing fog, according to the late 
Charles F, Brooks, a Mt. Washing- 
ton weather expert who died in 1958, 
“is one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of Mt. Washington weather. 
When it is realized that the summit 
is in fog more than half the time in 
winter, and that the temperature is 
almost invariably below freezing, the 
importance of the freezing fog can be 
appreciated.” 

Freezing fog caught Phil Labbe 
one winter day in 1957, when he was 
driving a heavy Sno Cat hauling a 


sled full of TV gear up to the peak. 


It cut his visibility to five feet. It cov- 
ered the summit and the road with 
ice, The ice even formed a gentle in- 
cline up to and over the guard wall 
that separates the road from a 1,500- 
foot drop. A 100-mph wind, with 
120-mph gusts, blew Labbe’s Sno 
Cat and sled sideways toward. the 
cliff. Phil abandoned the sled and its 
expensive equipment. 

Its combination of wind and cold 
is what makes the mountain’s weath- 
er so awful. In most of the earth’s 
iceboxes you get one or the other at 
a time. Weathermen figure tempera- 
ture and wind together to come up 
with what they call “cooling units.” 
By this figuring, Mt. Washington 
has more cooling power, that is, it 
can make you feel colder, than Little 
America, which, at its lowest tem- 
perature, was minus 72°, but had no 
wind. On another day, Little Ameri- 
ca had minus 58° and a 43-mph 
wind. Washington, at minus 25° 
with a 98-mile wind, was colder. 

Besides the cold, wind, snow, and 
freezing fog, there is the sheer wet- 
ness. If you are not wearing a parka 
or raincoat it soaks your clothes, con- 
ducts the cold and wind right into 
your marrow, shoots down your body 
temperature, and quickly destroys 
your strength and will power. It is 
as though you had fallen into the 
Arctic ocean; without special cloth- 
ing your life expectancy would be 
short. 

It was this combination of bad 
weather that caught the boy and girl 
last year. Back in 1855 Lizzie Greene 
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Bourne succumbed to it; her clothing — there is, says Brad Washburn, one 
was drenched, and she died within — simple thing to remember: don’t hes- 
300 feet of a house at the summit. It _itate to turn back. 
caught and killed William B. Curtis “The outstanding cause of acci- 
and Allan Ormsbee, trained athletes dents,” Washburn says, “is the lack 
and experienced climbers, in June, of appreciation on the part of so 
1900. many people that it is easier to walk 
Great though the dangers of the downhill for a mile than uphill for 
mountain are, they can easily be 200 yards under certain conditions— 
avoided. Besides that winter clothing, on Mt. Washington, for example. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


A cherry pie that he didn’t eat and an invitation to a First Communion that he 
didn’t attend will always be special memories in the career of John Rees, city 
editor of the Cleveland News. 

One day the New’ received an unsigned letter from a woman who was despon- 
dent and threatening suicide. Her husband was unable to work, she said, and 
she had no money to get a set of teeth she needed before she could find a job. 
The couple had five small children. 

Rees acted fast. He ordered a short page-one story addressed to the mother. 
“Get in touch with the News city editor,” it concluded. Next day the woman 
phoned. She was reluctant to come in until Rees promised complete anonymity. 
Rees spent some time on the phone talking to her, and at last convinced her that 
she should make at least one more try. 

Meanwhile he wrote a story about the woman, exercising care to hide her 
identity. It brought help. A reader agreed to pay for her teeth, and in the end she 
got a job. 

For his understanding and help, city editor Rees was sent a home-baked cherry 
pie. Unfortunately for y it arrived during his vacation, so his staff ate it for 
him. A few months later came an even better unsolicited reward: an invitation 
for Rees to attend the First Communion of one of the children. But Rees was 
not in town and had to miss this, too. 

But city editor Rees will never forget the pie or the invitation. What better 
pay could a man receive for handling a page-one story and keeping a family 
together? Russell L. Faist. 


‘For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Colm Brogan 
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What the Government Did for Eigg 


Two contrasting island communities supply 
some reflections on the welfare state 


vs 
E icc is one of the islands of the 
Inner Hebrides, separated from the 
mainland of Scotland by 12 miles of 
stormy sound. It is a place where life 
would be best maintained by a high 
degree of self-sufficiency. 

But that is not the case, for Eigg 
is maintained by government sabai- 
dies; and the economic and moral re- 
sults are a wonder to behold. I spent 
some time in 1945 on the island dur- 
ing an election campaign. There 
were three candidates for the huge 
and scattered constituency, Socialist, 
Labor, and Conservative. Each of the 
candidates paid a “duty” visit to ad- 
dress the voters in the little school. 

The islander I knew best was the 
most intelligent man in the commu- 
nity. I asked him what he thought 
of the candidates. He replied, “I 
didn’t go to any meetings. Politicians 
are all the same. They want us to do 
something for them, but what I want 
to know is: when is the government 
going to do something for us?” 

It was a question that made me 
think. All goods destined for the is- 


land were brought by steamer, un- 
loaded into a omall lighter , and then 
landed on the island’s pier. Every 
single parcel carried a government 
subsidy. 

A telephone exchange on the is- 
land was connected with the main- 
land by an underwater cable. Na- 
turally, the exchange required an 
operator. There were two telephones. 

Three postal collections and four 
deliveries every week demanded a 
part-time postman. He never had a 
delivery that he could not easily stick 
in his jacket pocket, except, of course, 
for an odd parcel. I made a guess that 
each letter cost the General Post Of- 
fice about two shillings (28¢). 

The island had one road, and a 
man was paid to keep it in repair. 
The road was nothing better than a 
string of potholes that left you up to 
the ankles in water on a rainy day. I 
asked the road mender when he had 
last repaired the road. He said with 
beautiful simplicity, “I haven’t been 
able to put a finger on it for two 
years.” That did not in the least 


*Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. January, 1959. © 1959 by the Foundation for Economic Education, 
Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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mean that he was indifferent to his 
duties. He told me that he had re- 
cently made a successful application 
to have his salary increased. 

Nevertheless, the state of the road 
was a source of vexation to the in- 
habitants. They asked the laird, a 
wealthy shipowner, to have it re- 
paired for them. They told me indig- 
nantly that his reply was offensive. 
He had ordered his estate workers to 
smash up some road-building stone 
and leave it along the roadside so 
that the islanders could repair the 
road themselves. The islanders took 
this as a snub and left the stone 
where it was. 

On another occasion the laird let 
them down in a similarly heartless 
fashion. Everyone agreed that the lit- 
tle pier was on the wrong side of the 
island. A public-spirited citizen or- 
ganized a strong communal effort to 
do something about it. According to 
the story, the strong communal ef- 
fort consisted in asking the laird to 
build a pier for them. He refused. 
And that was the end of the islanders’ 
effort. 

The island had a population of 
about 130—men, women, and chil- 
dren—one-third Catholic and two- 
thirds Protestant. To meet the island- 
ers’ religious needs, the mainland 
maintained a Protestant minister and 
a Catholic priest. To meet their edu- 
cational needs, the mainland main- 
tained a village school for a score or so 
of children from the ages of five to 
12. At 12 all the children were sent 
to board on the mainland for second- 


ary education at public expense. A 
government-paid doctor met their 
medical needs. 

It seemed to me that the economic 
basis of the island was a solid foun- 
dation of subsidies. What were the 
results, apart from the ruined road 
and the nonexistent new pier? The 
children looked listless, hardly sur- 
prising in view of the artificial diet 
supplied by the only shop. This was 
a cooperative shop which the island- 
ers had formerly run themselves; but 
they had sold out to the Wholesale 
Cooperative society. For the first 
three weeks of my stay, it was im- 
possible to get fish on the island, 
though the sea around was stiff with 
fish. I saw children buying tinned 
pilchards in the shop—tinned pil- 
chards in the Hebrides! 

The lack of fish was accounted 
for by the absence on vacation of the 
Catholic priest. On the day of his re- 
turn, he went out in his boat and 
came back with enough fish for the 
whole island. It was as easy as that, 
but the islanders had waited without 
fresh fish till he caught some for 
them. 

On the last day of my stay, I 
walked across the island with my 
friend who had asked when the gov- 
ernment would do something for 
him. He pointed to 2 small wilder- 
ness glen. “When I was a boy,” he 
said, “there were several nice little 
crofts (tenant farms) in that glen.” 
He waved a sadly eloquent hand. 
“Just look at it now.” It was certainly 
something to look at. I could not see 
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any sign that the place had ever 
been inhabited. 

My experience on Eigg slipped my 
memory till a terrific storm hit the 
Orkney Islands some years later. A 
wind of tornado force blew day after 
day. The sea was impassable. Even 
when the wind subsided, the seas 
were still mountain high, and air- 
craft spotters reported that many 
farm buildings were totally de- 
stroyed., Something had to be done 
for the Orcadians in their plight, and 
the government was eager to show 
what it could do. 

As soon as it was possible to take 
to sea, a ship set off with a Swiss- 
Family-Robinson cargo, containing 
every thing that the Orcadians could 
need. These were also experts thirst- 
ing to help and to advise, and carry- 
ing with them enough money to meet 
immediate cash requirements. When 
they reached the Orkneys, they got a 
surprise. The work of repair was al- 
ready proceeding like lightning, each 
man helping himself and lending a 
ready hand to his neighbor. This was 
a community effort, sparked by gen- 
uine community spirit and stout in- 
dependence. 


ARTIST’S LONG 


One civil servant, bursting with 
good will, asked a housewife to tell 
him exactly what she needed, includ- 
ing money. The woman at first was 
puzzled; but when the nature of his 
offer dawned on her, she brandished 
her broom and threatened to beat 
him about the head if he did not de- 
part without a second’s delay. She 
had been grossly insulted. 

That was the spirit of the Orcadi- 
ans. They had endured storms before 
and would endure them again; but 
they wanted no help, except from 
their own kind. You can travel the 
Orkneys from end to end without 
finding an abandoned cottage buried 
in bracken. The Orkneys are thriv- 
ing. Eigg is dying. 

When I read of the woman with 
her broom, my mind went back to 
my friend on Eigg: “When will the 
government do something for us?” 
The answer seemed sadly simple. 
“This is what the government has al- 
ready done for you: the death of ini- 
tiative and effort, abdication of re- 
sponsibility, dependence on others— 
and the wilderness creeping in.” 

There is no help for those who 
will not help themselves. 


~~ 


Fernandel, the French comedian, was trying out a new barbershop. The barber, 
overjoyed at having such a celebrity in his chair was extremely anxious to please. 


When he Gnished, he held a mirror in back of Fernandel’s head and asked 


s) 


anxiously, “Is that all right? 


Fernandel flashed the famous smile. “Almost. Just a little longer in the back, 


please,” he said. 


Journal of the American Medical Association (6 June ’59). 





( } NE JUNE NIGHT in 1944 Richard 
Gilmartin began his second 
life. The first ended abruptly when 


the quiet of the countryside through 
which he was driving was shattered 
by a crunching of metal and glass. 
The second started in a hospital 
room in Port Jefferson, N.Y. Flat on 
his head immobile in a 
clamp, Gilmartin awoke to find his 


his back, 
body numb. From his shoulders 
down, he couldn’t move. 

“I suppose I'll be here a long 
time?” he asked, attempting to sound 
out the doctor about his condition. 

The surgeon hesitated. “Your neck 
was broken,” he said finally. “Dam- 
age to the spinal cord has left you 
paralyzed. I am afraid that you'll 
spend the rest of your life in bed.” 

Fifteen years ago, such an injury 
rang down the curtain on hope. 
Those who survived infection faced 
a shut-in future as quadriplegics, 


By Jeanne Christensen 
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The Two Lives of 
Richard Gilmartin 


The one that started after 
a paralyzing auto crash is 
busier than the first 


with all four limbs inert. Their dis- 
abilities were nursed, their abilities 
ignored. 

Gilmartin accepted his affliction 
without complaint, but not the kind 
of existence it entailed. He was a 
tall, vigorous man, and he loved 
keeping busy. A long stretch of up- 
hill work helped him regain some 
use of his arms and legs. Since then, 
he has built a dynamic life, so much 
concerned with his community and 
the well-being of its disabled citizens, 
that he inspires everyone he meets. 

Dick Gilmartin was 39 when his 
car crashed. He had spent most of his 
days, as he does yet, in Suffolk coun- 
ty, New York, the eastern end of 
Long Island. 

Dick was born and brought up in 
East Hampton. He got his Bachelor's 
degree at Fordham university. Later 
he enrolled at Cornell and the Ford- 
ham School of Social Work to study 
public-welfare administration. Soon 
after graduation from college he mar- 
ried Winifred O’Brien, whom he had 
known since high school. 
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His early business experience in- 
cluded construction and insurance. 
Safely launched in these, Gilmartin 
tossed his hat into the local political 
ring. He became town clerk of East 
Hampton and served for ten years. 
Republicans named him a commit- 
teeman. In 1940 his promising career 
received another boost: he was elect- 
ed county public-welfare commis- 
sioner. 

During his years in ofhce, the 
Gilmartins and their five children 
lived in the commissioner’s cottage at 
the Suffolk County Home for the 
Aged. This institution is on a 650- 


acre farm at Yaphank; it shelters 
several hundred residents. It was one 
of his favorite responsibilities. 

The accident occurred when he 


was halfway through his term. It 
happened near the county home as 
he was on his way back from a late 
conference. 

Gilmartin was rushed to Mather 
Memorial hospital and put in trac- 
tion, with holes drilled in his skull 
to anchor the weights. Specialists 
from New York City joined the staff 
surgeons in trying to mend him. 

A kidney Wifection added new 
danger, weakening him until he 
could hardly speak. But he made it 
plain that he intended to continue as 
commissioner. He had been sched- 
uled to meet with other welfare ofh- 
cials in Albany; now he sent word 
that he would be “slightly delayed.” 

As time went on, he pleaded with 
his doctor to put him in touch with 
his secretary, Edna Mills. “Just to 


catch up a little,” he whispered, “on 
things at the office.” 

“Well, for five minutes,” the doc- 
tor conceded. “But that’s all!” 

Once Edna Mills got on the job, 
Gilmartin rallied visibly. Thereafter 
he insisted on working as much as 
his strength would allow. Mrs. Mills 
took dictation and kept him geome 
about department details. A deputy 
came to discuss policy matters. 
Other department heads dropped in 
regularly. The welfare commission- 
er’s temporary headquarters buzzed 
with action. 

Gilmartin left the hospital at 
Thanksgiving, and was transported 
back to the county home. He prompt- 
ly arranged for a bed to be set up in 
his office. Such dedication to the job 
awed his colleagues, and boosted his 
own morale. 

He was still very paralyzed. Physi- 
cians at Mather considered him too 
ill for therapy. But hope came from 
another source. 

Near Mather Memorial in Port 
Jefferson, the Daughters of Wisdom 
maintain St. Charles hospital for 
crippled children. The St. Charles 
has a wide reputation for treatment 
of polio and cerebral palsy. There 
gentle nursing, expert therapy, and 
careful training have restored thou- 
sands of maimed children to activity. 

Before his accident, Gilmartin 
often brought crippled youngsters 
from the W elfare department to St. 
Charles, leaving them in the capable 
hands of Sister Laure, who is in 
charge of physiotherapy. While he 
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lay hospitalized, Sister Laure came 
with Mother Yvonne and other nuns 
to sit by his bed. They cheered him 
with stories of the children’s prayers 
for him, 

At St. Charles, a heated pool bene- 
fited polio victims. Paraffin and 
whirlpool baths relaxed rigic limbs. 
In a specially equipped gymnasium, 
dozens of young patients exercised 
their way to greater mobility. 

Just in time for Gilmartin, the staff 
decided to open these facilities to 
adults through an outpatient clinic. 
He was their second case. 

Persevering therapists labored over 
him. Sister Laure and Josephine 
McCarthy tried massage, hydrother- 
apy, the heated pool—everything. 
They insisted that he “walk” for an 


hour ev ery day, propped on braces 
and parallel bars, a grim exercise. 
“In that armor I couldn't sit down 


anyway,” he says now, “and Jo and 
Sister Laure knew what they were 
doing.” 

Incredibly, they coaxed a little mo- 
tion into his muscles. Gilmartin 
knew that he had to keep the resusci- 
tated muscles working. He had rails 
installed in his office to help him pull 
himself around. He devised a frame 
on wheels in which to practice walk- 
ing, supported by braces, along cor- 
ridors. He pounced on every exercis- 
ing gadget he could find. 

Slowly, he found his powers in- 
creasing. ‘Several years after the in- 
jury he began making weekly trips 
to the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled in New York City. Here 


he learned to balance on crutches 
and deal with stairs. Feeling shaky 
on steps, he designed a “pistol-grip” 
railing. Every new activity required 
an enormous outlay of energy. 

During a visit to the Spaulding 
School for handicapped children in 
Chicago, he saw his first electric 
typewriter. “I should get one! I could 
answer my own mail.” 

He bought one. Mrs. Gilmartin 
watched him struggle with it. “Don’t 
help me,” he ordered, fumbling pa- 
per into the roller. One finger groped 
for each key, tapped it feebly. When 
the letter was finished, he fell into 
bed for the rest of the day, exhausted. 
But he kept on practicing, and today 
he matches his secretary for speed. 

For his family, the hardest part 
was seeing him toil over once easy 
little tasks. Winifred Gilmartin and 
the children helped only when he 
asked. 

Another problem plagued him. 
Occasional muscle spasms locked his 
knees together and twisted back his 
hands. Dick again turned his in- 
genuity loose. He used a sawhorse 
(named Jenny) to brace his legs 
apart. On this he took a daily “ride.” 
A large carpenter’s clamp gave him 
another idea. When the screw was 
reversed, it separated his legs until 
the muscles yielded. Long leather 
gloves with straps to pull the fingers 
forward brought his hands around. 

As his recovery progressed, Gil- 
martin increased his work load stead- 
ily, resuming the commissioner’s full 


duties. With the aid of a staff of 85, 
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he administered welfare aid to sever- 
al thousand county residents: blind, 
disabled, aged, or destitute. More 
than 700 children, many of them 
crippled, were in his charge. He be- 
came a kind of foster father to the 
orphans, most of whom had been 
wards of the Welfare department 
since birth. 

His own trials quickened an in- 
herent concern for the handicapped 
youngsters in his care. Were they 
getting the best possible treatment? 
To find out, he journeyed with his 
wife, wheel chair and all, to Chicago, 
examining rehabilitation facilities in 
cities en route. But nothing he saw 
could match what St. Charles had. 

A camp for handicapped children 
grew out of his desire to give them 
some fun. “Now, hearing their 
shouts and laughter,” he recalls, “no 
one would guess that they were at 
all different.” 

His interest in rehabilitation was 
further increased when he met Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, a crusader in this 
field. Working with badly disabled 
veterans in the 2nd World War, Dr. 
Rusk found that they could be re- 
stored to useful living. Now he 
wished to extend the same advan- 
tages to crippled civilians. Out of his 
vivid experience, Gilmartin made 
appeals over the radio and at public 
functions in behalf of the now 
famous NYU-Bellevue Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion. 

All programs for the handicapped 


receive Gilmartin’s energetic sup- 


port. Foremost on the local scene is 
Skills Unlimited, a nonprofit work- 
shop where the disabled of Suffolk 
county are trained for jobs in indus- 
try. Some of the men and women 
had never known the reassurance 
that comes from a pay check. At 
Skills they learn work fitted to their 
capacities, then go on to outside jobs. 

Some even benefit physically. One 
man discarded his crutches. Another 
laid aside cane and brace. A chronic 
TB case built up his ability to work 
to the point where he could return 
to his previous full-time position. 

Skills Unlimited opened its doors 
in April, 1955. Gilmartin, as a mem- 
ber of the council, nurtured the proj- 
ect from the beginning. He became 
Skills’ first president. 

Rita Zielinski, executive director 
of the workshop, credits him with 
much of its success. His efforts 
brought in the first large donation of 
$5,000. “Skills really got started on 
this money,” Rita reports. “Mr. Gil- 
martin combed the county for a suit- 
able site.” 

One day he toured a defense plant 
with which Skills does business, to 
inspect certain machines which the 
workshop was thinking of installing. 
He drove around the yard to the rear 
entrance so quickly that the guard 
lost track of him. (“I found out later 
that he should have accompanied 
me,” Gilmartin explains.) 

A large number of wheel-chair 
paraplegics work at the plant. None 
of the people Gilmartin met realized 
that he was just a visitor. All told 
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him, “The employment office is over 
that way.” He murmured his thanks 
and rolled on, beaming. He would 
like to see such a situation become 
common: wherein people immedi- 
ately think of employment whenever 
they see someone in a wheel chair. 

His work came to the attention of 
Gen. Melvin J. Maas, chairman of 
President Eisenhower's Committee 
on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. Maas promptly ap- 
pointed him to membership, and the 
New York Governor’s committee 
also claimed his services. 

When his term as welfare com- 
missioner ended in 1949, Gilmartin 
aced the problem of supporting his 
family. He moved back to Montauk, 
and opened an insurance agency. 

Today Richard is busier than ever. 


After a rugged election campaign, he 
took office on Jan. 1, 1958, as town 
supervisor of East Hampton. Besides 
being chief executive and fiscal ofh- 
cer of the town, he is also East 
Hampton’s representative on the 
Suffolk Board of Supervisors, the 
county’s chief governing body. The 
dual position means traveling more 
than 2,000 miles by car every month. 

The big wall calendar in his in- 
surance office is black with penciled 
notations about board meetings; com- 
mittee sessions and other official mat- 
ters; speaking dates; luncheon and 
dinner gatherings dealing with work- 
shops, rehabilitation, and community 
health. He never misses any of these 
engagements. 

Richard Gilmartin’s story is that 
of a man who wouldn’t stay down 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


One afternoon, Pablo Casals, the great cellist, was visited in Paris by an old friend 
from the provinces. They chatted ‘for several hours. 
At five o’clock a pupil ‘of Casals who had been practicing in a neighboring room 


came in, exclaiming at the lateness of the hour: 
. ” 
eight, and you have not had your nap! 


“But sir, you have a concert at 


The visitor, in great embarrassment, apologized profusely. “You have a concert, 
and here I’ve done nothing all afternoon but talk about myself and my little 


problems.” 


Casals saw him quietly to the door, took a leisurely farewell of him, and said, 
“You have done me a great favor. Before you came I was nervous. I was worried 
about my performance this evening. Now I am happy, because I know that all 


goes well with you and your family.” 


From Great Companions by Max Eastman. © 1942, 


1959 by Max Eastman, and reprinted with 


permission of the publishers, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc. 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 


publication. 


In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 


we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





By Ray Tucker 
Condensed from the “American Legion 
Magazine”’* 





Russia's Cash-Resgister Wartare 


Anastas Mikoyan handles trade like a gun 


HEN Nikita Khrushchev told 

a gathering of Western diplo- 
mats, “We will bury you,” he was not 
forecasting atomic devastation. He 
was talking about a trade war. 

Khrushchev’s commercial gueril- 
las contributed to the break with 
Egypt and the Lebanon-Jordan cri- 
sis. They provoked the Iraq revolu- 
tion that may give Moscow control 
of Middle East oil. They helped to 
shatter the Baghdad pact, and they 
threaten to disrupt sEATO, the anti- 
communist bloc in Southeast Asia. 

Khrushchev had these gains in 
mind when he said, “We regard 
trade least for its economic profits 
and most for its political purpose.” 
He pursues his objective without re- 
gard for the profit-and-loss factors 
which govern trade in the nations 
of the West. 

Russia and China are dumping 
vital products on world markets at 
cutthroat prices. They are undersell- 
ing the West’s goods on terms (2% 
for 20 years) which private traders 
cannot meet. 

Communists seek to make world 


economies utterly dependent upon 
relations with the communist power 
bloc. By creating unemployment, as 
they have done in Finland and Bo- 
livia, they expect to supplant pro- 
Western governments with commu- 
nist regimes. And they are forcing 
Uncle Sam to pay a large part of the 
bill for their depredations. 

Our foreign trade has fallen by $4 
billion a year, which means a loss of 
between 400,000 and 600,000 jobs in 
this country. Moreover, American 
taxpayers suffer because of the vast 
foreign aid required to combat this 
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threat: $4 billion a year. U. S. tax- 
payers meet the cost of stockpiling 
raw materials from countries victim- 
ized by Russo-Chinese sabotage. On- 
ly recently Uncle Sam paid $2 
million for 1,000 tons of unneeded 
Bolivian tin that became unsalable 
because Russia had dumped that 
commodity on the world market. 

The generalissimo of this trade 
war is shrewd Anastas I. Mikoyan, 
who recently visited this country and 
cynically sought to expand commerce 
with us. Life magazine said of the 
ruthless deputy premier, “He han- 
dles trade like a gun.” 

Mikoyan has 3,500 trade special- 
ists throughout the world. This is 
double the number of U. S. commer- 
cial attachés abroad. Most of them 
are sent to such trouble spots as Af- 
ghanistan, Nepal, India, Indonesia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Yugoslavia. He 
has extended $2% billion in credits, 
with 80% allotted to the same rest- 
less, strategic areas. This is twice the 
amount which the U.S. has ad- 
vanced to these countries. 

Mikoyan uses the dumping process 
to undermine American good will 
abroad as well as to erode our own 
economy, When prices of a certain 
country’s commodities fall because of 
his bludgeoning tactics, his agents 
blame it on: 1. American refusal to 
buy their goods; 2. American tar- 
iffs and quotas. These sideswipes 
have been especially effective in Lat- 
in America. 

Russia’s share of an estimated an- 
nual world commerce of $100 billion 


is relatively small, only $10 billion. 
But the international trade structure 
is sensitive to slight pressures. Mere- 
ly by dumping 20,000 tons of Hun- 
garian aluminum on the world mar- 
ket in 1958, Russia forced a drop of 
2¢ a pound in the free world’s pro- 
duction of 3 million tons. This cre- 
ated a surplus from which American 
firms have not yet recovered. It 
forced them to cut prices from 2¢ to 
1.3¢ a pound, and to shut down 
plants. 

The effect of the tin glut in 1958 
was devastating. Although Russia 
exported only 9,000 tons in 1957, 
Khrushchev increased shipments to 
18,000 tons last year. Tin dropped 
$200 a ton in Malaya (where it is the 
chief cash commodity). The econ: 
omy there was paralyzed. Almost si- 
multaneously Washington received 
warnings that Malaya was in danger 
of a Red coup. 

The same tin foray was almost fa- 
tal to the pro-West government of 
Bolivia, whose economy is 90% de- 
pendent on tin. Its revenues fell from 
$8 million to $3 million a month. 
Foreign Minister Victor Andrade 
made an emergency flight to Wash- 
ington to negotiate a trade of surplus 
tin for needed American goods. 

Although the U.S. deplores Bo- 
livia’s wasteful practices and nation- 
alization policies, we must support 
her lest the tin crisis lead to a com- 
munist take-over. We have subsi- 
dized Bolivia to the extent of $121 
million in four years, and there is 10 
sign of a letup. That bill to American 
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taxpayers is chargeable directly to 
Mikoyan. 

The first direct trade bomb tossed 
at the U.S. involved benzene. Dow 
Chemical Co. announced that it was 
buying 13,500 tons of benzene from 
Russia because Russia’s price was 6¢ 
a gallon lower than prices of rival 
U. S. bidders. 

The American coal industry faces 
hard going from communist trade 
practices. West Germany’s Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer has announced 
that he plans to cut American im- 
ports from 11 million to 2 million 
tons a year in favor of cheaper coal 
from communist Poland. Partially be- 
cause of communist competition, 
U.S. coal production has fallen off 
by 21% since 1957. John L. Lewis 
noted that membership in his United 
Mine Workers has dropped from 
more than 400,000 to 225,000, and 
that the miners are struggling along 
on only three days of work a week. If 
such a sturdy Western friend as Ade- 
nauer feels that he must succumb to 
communist pressures, it amounts to 
a serious Western defeat in the trade 
war. 

Our government is especially 
alarmed over the communists’ pene- 
tration of South America. Argentina 
negotiated a $100 million trade 
agreement with Russia in 1958, 
swapping raw materials for oil-drill- 
ing equipment. But soon after the 
deal President Arturo Frondizi had 
to declare a “state of siege” to quell 
workers’ strikes in the oil fields. The 
Russian engineers accompanying the 


oil-drilling equipment were stirring 
up trouble. To bolster the Frondizi 
regime, U.S. agencies have had to 
lend $329 million to Argentina, an- 
other bill that should be sent to the 
Kremlin. 

Nasser fancied that he was making 
a fine anti-Western deal when he 
shipped Egypt’s cotton to Moscow 
for tanks and planes. Now, however, 
he discovers that Mikoyan, instead 
of fabricating the raw material into 
textiles for home consumption, is re- 
exporting it and stripping the Egyp- 
tian dictator of his usual markets. Ev- 
ery nation which has dickered with 
the Kremlin in this way has found 
such trade to be an economic Trojan 
horse. 

Nasser’s greatest dread is Russia’s 
steady penetration of Middle East 
oil-producing areas. Communist suc- 
cess there would destroy his United 
Arab Republic. Similarly, such a 
conquest would constitute a danger- 
ous “oil squeeze” on Western Eu- 
rope, the NATO war machine, and the 
U.S. 

Russia does not need the oil; she 
has plentiful supplies within her 
own borders. But domination of the 
Middle East would enable Moscow 
to cut off oil essential to our major 
allies’ peacetime economy and war- 
making potential. 

Several other nations have learned 
how “Mikoyan handles trade like a 
gun.” When Israel invaded Egypt. 
Moscow immediately canceled all oil 
contracts with Tel Aviv. When Aus- 
tralia gave asylum to an official who 
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defected from the Soviet embassy 
there, Mikoyan stopped the purchase 
of wheat for several years. 

Perhaps the most tragic example 
of Russian trade treachery is Finland. 
Faced with heavy war-reparations 
payments to Russia, Finland had to 
reorient its economy to fulfill com- 
munist demands. When this debt 
was liquidated, Finland started to in- 
crease its trade with the West. 

Russia immediately canceled all 
orders it had previously placed, in- 
cluding articles on the docks await- 
ing shipment. It also cut off all ship- 
ments of goods to Helsinki. The 
result was economic stagnation, a 
lack of necessities, unemployment, 


and bankruptcies. The Fagerholm 


government collapsed. Finland may 


vet have to instal] a pro-communist 
regime to survive as a vassal. 

Even the patient Nehru’s neutrali- 
ty is wearing thin under Russian and 
Chinese trade machinations. Mao 
Tse-tung is selling tea, textiles, jute, 
peanut oil, coal, and light engineer- 
ing products throughout Southeast 
Asia at less than India can offer 
them, and on more favorable terms. 

In September, 1957, Ceylon asked 
bids on 1.7 million tons of coal. In- 
dia expected to get the full order, 
but wound up with only half; China 


*. 


provided the other half cheaper. In- 
dia’s textile industry, one of the best 
managed in the world and wholly in 
private hands, has sustained severe 
losses because of Chinese competi- 
tion. India’s exports are running 50% 
below 1957. Here again, the U. S. is 
spending several hundreds of mil- 
lions annually to keep India and 
Southeast Asia from succumbing to 
this economic offensive. 

Thailand was ready to sign a con- 
tract for rice from South Africa. But 
Peiping got the business by offering 
a 20% reduction. Red China’s bi- 
cycles sell at Singapore for one-fifth 
of their cost in Peiping; thus they 
oust the products of our ally Japan. 
Although banned for distribution in 
Red China, Christmas cards from 
Peiping flood the Christian market 
in Southeast Asia. 

The U.S. and its allies are trying 
to meet this challenge in many ways. 
We are bolstering vulnerable areas 
with financial and technical assist- 
ance. We are leveling tariffs. We are 
negotiating international agreements 
for stabilization of prices. We seek to 
improve living standards so that non- 
communist lands will be less suscep- 
tible to red wiles and blandishments. 
Khrushchev’s “We will bury you” is 
a threat that cannot be ignored. 


¢ 


RUSSIA CONQUERS SPACE 
The amount of civilian housing available in the Soviet union has been officially 
calculated at 46 square feet per Russian head. The minimum space requirement 
of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons has for some years been set at 60 square feet per 


prisoner. 


Newsweek (6 Feb. ’56). 





T Is six o’cLock on a Monday 

evening, and Mrs. Mary D. 
Burke, a ham radio operator in 
Morton, Pa., is meeting her West 
Coast schedule. She calls operator 
Cavi Cavadini in Burbank, Calif. 

Cavadini answers in continental 
Morse code, or CW, as the hams call 
it, as casually as if he had picked up 
his telephone and said, “Hello.” The 
two hams are on perfect beam; re- 
ception is good tonight. “Thirty-two 
messages, Mae,” Cavi says. 

Mae codes her OK for Cavi to 
proceed with traffic. As the code 
comes through her earphones, she 
writes each message on a separate 
card. 

The first one tonight is for Mrs. 
Henry Smith, Doves, Del. “Dear 
Mom. Please send me money—at 
least $25—asap [ham code for ‘as 
soon as possible’], Our company is 
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The Chummy World 
of the Radio Ham 


The air is full of friendship for 


the Brass Pounders’ league 


pulling off the island and I must 
have the money before we leave. 
Love, Bill.” Bill is a Marine corporal 
in Okinawa. 

Mae writes out all 32 messages, 
most of them from the South Paci- 
fic, and then gets on the phone. 
Mrs. Smith accepts the long-distance 
charges, and Mae begins, “This is 
Mae Burke, a ham radio operator. I 
have just received a message from 
your son in Okinawa.” 

She reads Bill’s request, explains 
how she happened to receive it, how 
her station w3cut operates. Then 
she listens to Mrs. Smith’s com- 
plaints about her son’s spending 
habits. 

Most of the rest of the messages 
are greetings from the boys on the 
islands to folks at home, routine but 
time-consuming for Mae, who gets 
nothing for her efforts. 

The ham is strictly an amateur, 
forbidden by Federal Communica- 
tions commission laws to make any 
charge for his services. The amateur 
operators are a valuable asset to the 
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public — especially in emergencies. 

Mae Burke has handled more traf- 
fic and racked up more records in 
Morse-code messages than anyone 
else in ham radio. She is the only 
woman to win General Electric’s 
Edison radio-amateur award, pre- 
sented annually to the ham whose 
services during the previous year 
were of greatest public benefit and 
who displayed the most self-sacrifice 
and ingenuity. She received the 
award in 1957. 

Mae was introduced to ham radio 
at an early age by a young man who 
taught her code, set up a “rig” in her 
aaa and then successfully courted 
her by way of short wave. Alfred 
Burke, w3vr, and Mae have been 
partners ever since. Al taught Mae 


theory and helped her bone up for 
her Fcc examination. She got her 
license in 1932. 

An operator must be able to copy 
13 words of code a minute and pass 
a technical exam for the Fcc li- 


cense. Mae now sends at a steady 
rate of 30 words a minute, but she 
accommodates her speed to the re- 
ceiving ability of the other operator. 

Although she kept up her interest 
in ham operations, it was really Al 
who was the message handler until 
the Korean War. At that time trafhic 
on short wave got so heavy and Al 
was so busy with h is job Che is a 
marine electrical supervisor for Sun 
Oil Co. at Marcus Hook, Pa.) that 
Mae took over. Working 16 hours a 
day, she handled 13,000 messages in 


the single month of December, 


1951, mostly Christmas greetings be- 
tween servicemen and their families. 

Mae was asked by the father of a 
boy in Korea to get word to his son 
that his mother was dying. She 
called her overseas contact, Lyle 
Quinn, wrgp, in Fairbury, Neb. 
Quinn called an army radio operator 
in Pusan, Korea, by way of Guam. 
The boy called home from Korea 
within an hour. 

Life on the air waves has its light- 
er moments, too. There was the 
young navy officer on a ship in the 
China sea. He had two girls back 
home and two tickets to the Army- 
Navy football game in his pocket, 
one for each girl. The young man 
contacted WO/lc Bill Keim, Ex- 
ja2kw, stationed in Japan. Bill 
sent his message on to Mae: “Please 
duplicate tickets in the States, con- 
tact the girls, and get them to the 

”» 
game. 

Mae’s call to navy headquarters in 
Philadelphia a few days before the 
game went over like a lead balloon, 
but she was told to get the ticket 
numbers, anyway. A call by way of 
Japan produced the numbers, and 
both girls saw the game, neither 
aware of the other's presence. Mae 
and Al met Bill Keim in Washington 
last year. He said he had sent the re- 
quest as a lark; he didn’t think it 
would be carried out! 

Since her Korean debut, Mae has 
handled more than 350,000 radio 
messages. She has gone as many as 
1,825 days without mi>*ing a sched- 
ule: a five-year run with no days off. 
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Even now she’s at it seven days a 
week, 

When. on vacation, she and Al 
travel by a trailer rigged out with 
station equipment. 

Such devotion to duty wins for 
Mae a spt (Brass Pounders’ 
league) card every month. To win 
a card, members must handle at least 
500 messages a month or originate 
and deliver a total of 100 by pound- 
ing the key. Mae was the first ham 
to collect 100 Bpr’s. 

She puts in an eight-hour day at 
her rig, meeting regular schedules 
with messages from all parts of the 
world. Starting at 6:45 a.m. on the 
Dog Watch, she checks in with Ev- 
erett L. Battey, w41a, in Warren- 
town, Va. By 8 a.m. she has deliv- 
ered all the messages for this radio 
net, which covers 20 states from 
Maine to California and Florida. 

She then switches over to another 
band, the Hit and Bounce net oper- 
ated by Benton White, w4rt, a 73- 
year-old retired lawyer in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. From 11 to 12:30, she 
connects with C. W. B. Barger in 
District Heights, Md., for transcon- 
tinental messages, including those 
from the Far East. And from 6 to 
8:30 p.m., she herself acts as net con- 
trol for Transcontinental net No. 4, 
routing messages to various stations 
for distribution to individual opera- 
tors. 

Each ham-radio net has its own 
monthly publication, and a book is 
published four times a year listing 
amateurs throughout the world, in- 


cluding about 160,000 American 
hams. 

All walks of life are represented: 
professional men and women (many 
a surgeon rushes up to his shack for 
a bit of transmitting to relieve the 
strain of long hours in the operating 
room); lawyers, priests, nuns (more 
than 200 of these last two are listed); 
men and women from the services, 
members of mars (Military Affili- 
ate Radio Stations). 

Benton White, w4pL, on retire- 
ment from law practice, chose ham 
radio as a hobby that could be pur- 
sued in his own home without ex- 
cessive physical exertion. His experi- 
ences include a wartime stint as 
radio operator on a U.S. engineer 
steamer, heroic assistance to ice- 
bound Columbia, Mo., during a 
devastating sleet storm, and similar 
service during a Florida hurricane. 

Sister Emiliana, wlHuH, was 
first nun to get a ham license, in 
1933. She got into amateur radio 
to help the boys she instructs in shop 
at Tyler school, Providence, R. I. 
Most of the nun hams are science 
teachers, as are many of the priests. 

Father Joseph W. Paquette teach- 
es chemistry at Villanova university 
and ham radio on the side. He 
learned code as a boy, but took up 
ham operations after a breakdown in 
health after the 2nd World War. He 
once talked to a ham operator in a 
hospital near Leningrad, ussr. 

For the handicapped, ham radio 
offers world-wide companionship. 
Dede Stier, wwrv, operates out of 
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his bedroom in Bellevue, Neb. Dede 
has muscular dystrophy. He has 
made more friends than most foot- 
ball heroes. His friends follow with 
interest the adventures of Kelly, his 
little dog and his constant compan- 
ion. 

There are two types of ham broad- 
casting: CW, or code knocked out 
on the kev, and phone, in which 
messages are transmitted by voice 
through the microphone. Beginners 
must operate only on CW, but once 
they obtain a class A livenée, they 
can choose either CW or phone, or 
both. 

Most hams have an ultra-high-fre- 
quency rig that can be used in civil- 


their own generators so that they 
could keep operations open if public 
power failed. 

A ham’s apparatus is always 
called his rig. And whether it be in 
a converted amusement room, like 
the Burkes’ rig, or atop a monastery 
like Father Paquette’s, the opera- 
tions room is called the shack. 

Ham enthusiasts can spend as 
much or as little as they like on their 
pastime. The - Burkes’ equipment, 
which Al keeps in top condition, is 
now worth about $5,000, and runs 
the monthly electric bill up as high 
as $80. By scrounging around and 
constructing his own rig, the begin- 
ner can get into the field with an 


defense operations, Many install outlay of about $35. 


a 


INVESTMENT 


During a routine trip to my San Francisco office I had to park in the street. 
Expecting to be only an hour or so in the office, I dropped a dime in the parking 
meter, enough for two hours. The business took more time than I had expected, 
so I begged to be excused long enough to drop another coin in the meter. 

As I arrived at my car, an elderly man, looking faintly like a Damon Runyon 
character, had just dropped a nickel in the meter, giving me one more hour’s 
parking. “Hey,” I yelled at him as he started away, “You dropped that nickel 
in the wrong meter. That’s my car.’ 

He looked at me for a moment and replied, “Well, that may be your car, 
mister, but you would have gotten a ticket in a minute or two. I thought I'd 
keep you from paying a fine.” 

“Do you do this often?” I asked. 

“Any time I see that someone is about to run out of meter time,” he replied 
with a grin. 

I promptly reached in my pocket and handed him a quarter. “Well, thanks 
a lot.” 

As he started away, he turned and said, ‘ 
added, “Sometimes I even get a half-dollar.” 


regular.” Then he 
R. John Lind. 


‘Happens pretty r 
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-O. A. Battista 





Toothache is a national problem 


One out of eight Americans is toothless 


+ eu HUMAN AFFLICTIONS, the 
L toothache has a distinction. 
The more civilized man becomes, 
the more of a problem his teeth be- 
come. Indeed, dental disease is our 
most widespread chronic ailment. 

More than 22 million American 
adults, about 14% of the population, 
or one out of every eight, lack all 
their natural teeth. About 635% of all 
persons 75 and older are so affected. 
Even by age 35 more than two-thirds 
of Americans need bridges or den- 
tures to‘replace lost teeth. 

If all the people who need dental 
care went to the dentist to get it and 
all 97,500 dentists in the country 
worked 24 hours a day to give it, it 
would take years just to catch up. 
The best estimates now are that to 
keep pace with all our dental needs 
would require three times as many 
dentists as we have; and the cast 
would be tremendous. 

Defects in tooth development are 
exceedingly rare in certain subhu- 
man primates; the wild rhesus mon- 
key is one example. 

And because this has led to specu- 
lation as to whether or not early 
man’s teeth were of a superior de- 
velopmental structure, Harvard’s Dr. 
Reidar Sognnaes a few years ago 
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made a microscopic study of the 
quality of human tooth specimens 
from Paleolithic Palestine, prehis- 
toric Greece, predynastic Egypt, an- 
cient Iceland, and medieval Norway, 
and from ancient Guatemalan and 
Pecos Indian ( New Mexico) sites in 
the New World. Dr. Sognnaes found 
that tooth decay began with the cave 
men and has been steady ever since. 

The oldest specimens, from the 
Stone Age period in Palestine, 
showed the formation of poor dentin 
‘ivory tooth tissue) and poor calcifi- 
cation. All Old World teeth showed 
poor calcification. In the Pecos In- 
dians (1100-1700 a.p.) teeth were 
prone to faulty structure, and 50% 
had cavities. The teeth of the Pecos 
seemed to deteriorate more and more 
through the period studied, probably 
as the result of a steady diet of stone- 
eround corn, with undernourish- 
ment a contributing factor. 

Prevention is the only rational so- 
lution; research the only hopeful ap- 
proach. Much of practical: value is 
already known about prevention; re- 
search on prevention and halting of 
decay is promising: 

The precise nature of tooth decay 
is still obscure; it cannot be classified 
pathologically. It is not an allergy, in- 
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flammation, atrophy, or cancer; it ap- 
pears to be a disease in a class by 
itself. Factors implicated in it range 
from heredity to last night’s snack. 

Dental caries destroy the enamel 
and the body of the tooth. Action of 
certain bacteria on fermentable car- 
bohydrates, especially sugar and 
starch, seems to produce a tooth-dis- 
solving acid. Whether or not decay 
takes place is determined in part by 
strength of the acid and length of 
time it is on the tooth. The greatest 
damage occurs within the first half 
hour after eating carbohydrates. 

The duration of acid contact with 
the tooth depends upon several fac- 
tors. These include structure and 


position of the tooth, and presence 
of a gelatinlike substance shielding 


bacteria and acid, and preventing 
saliva from w ashing them away. 

In 1916, Dr. Frederick McKay re- 
ported mottled enamel to be a water- 
borne disease. Fifteen years later, the 
cause of mottling was discovered to 
be excessive fluorides. Then Public 
Health Service scientists found that 
dental decay was slight in places hav- 
ing natural Susouide in drinking 
water. Animal studies confirmed the 
influence of fluoride in helping to 
reduce decay. In 1945, three con- 
trolled community fluoridation pro- 
grams were begun. The results indi- 
cate that trace amounts of fluoride 
added to water can reduce caries in 
children by as much as 65%. 

Early in 1959, Dr. Leroy E. Bur- 
ney, surgeon general of the U.S., 
announced evidence that certain 


mineral phosphates may cause “sig- 
nificant reduction” in child tooth 
decay. A long-range study now is 
checking the effectiveness of using 
such phosphates in bread. 

Ask the average person about the 
cause of lost teeth, and the prompt 
answer usually will be, “Cavities.” It 
is a mistaken answer. The major 
cause in adults is gum disease, also 
known variously as periodontitis, 
periodontoclasia, pyorrhea alveolaris, 
and Riggs’ disease. Even teeth that 
survive decay often are lost in later 
life to periodontal disease. 

Eventually, by all accounts, most 
people are destined to develop pyor- 
thea. Not, however, because it is 
inevitable. Pyorrhea attacks the tis- 
sues around the teeth. It inflames the 
gums and often shrinks them, pro- 
duces resorption of the alveolar bone, 
and loosens the teeth. 

The causes may be systemic. Blood 
dyscrasias, hyperthyroidism, diabetes 
mellitus, improper diet, vitamin A 
and C deficiencies, acid-base imbal- 
ance, for example, may be predispos- 
ing factors. 

The usual cause, however, is local 
irritation. Dental fillings, crowns, 
and bridges may irritate the gums. 
More often, it is the persistent wedg- 
ing of food in crevices between the 
teeth, and the collection of the rough 
yellowish incrustations called tartar 
or calculus at the necks of the teeth, 
which produce the problem. 

A pocket forms between the tooth 
and the gum. Infection causes a 
break in the gum membrane. Ex- 
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posed connective tissue is invaded. 
There follows a progressive loosen- 
ing of the tooth. The role of bacteria 
is secondary; they accelerate and 
complicate the initial lesions. 

Gum disease is insidious. Pain is 
absent; often, so are warning symp- 
toms of any kind. In the past, per- 
iodontal disease often went unsus- 
pected even by dentists until tissues 
were damaged, gums had receded, 
and teeth were loosened. 

Today dentists are alert. The per- 
son who sees a dentist regularly can 
be certain that if periodontal disease 
gets a start, it will be discovered early 
and treated. He can be certain, too, 
that preventive measures will be 
used; that tartar will be regularly re- 
moved and other factors attended to. 
Poor bite, crevices or recesses where 
food may pack, and slipped or worn- 
out fillings will be corrected. 

Dr. Herbert K. Cooper, director 
of the Lancaster Cleft Palate clinic, 


Shadows yawning and stretching at 
twilight. Martha Dwyer 


Economy: a way to spend money with- 
out getting any fun out of it. 
Jacob M. Braude 


sums up the problem thus. “The hu- 
man mouth needs more care, and 
probably receives less care by more 
people, than any other part of the 
anatomy.” 

Whatever else may be needed to 
promote dental health, and whatever 
wonders may be produced by dental 
research in the future, there remains, 
and probably always will remain, the 
need for good oral hygiene. More 
than 3, 000 years ago, the Arabs 
recognized the need, and went 
through a tooth-cleansing ritual after 
meals. They used twigs for tooth- 
brushes. 

Yet it is estimated that only 26% 
of Americans brush their teeth daily; 
9% brush occasionally; 65% not at 
all. Most people know that they 
should brush their teeth and go to 
the dentist regularly. But too few 
pleasures are associated with dental 
care; hence, a word to the wise is not 
always sufficient. 


The wind had stumbled with a load 


of clover. Cosette Middleton 


Pretzel: drinking man’s filter. 
E. Carlson 


The nimble fingers of spring button- 
ing a green coat over the brown. 
A. M. Sullivan 


Hypochondriac: person who can’t leave 
well enough alone. 
Mary C. Dorsey 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication. Exact 
source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
accepted. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





By John Griggs 





ovie 


M y favorite 


is 40 years old 


In the days of the “silents,” 
producers knew how to mix 


religion and melodrama 


COLLECT OLD Movies. When I 

began, I had no thought of one 
day discovering a film treasure. All 
I wanted to do was to recreate the 
atmosphere of my boyhood: the early 
Balaban & Katz period, with the 
Mighty Wurlitzer throbbing away 
in ye darkness to accompany the 
gleaming images of Clara Bow, Mil- 
ton Sills, Lon Chaney, Douglas 
Fairbanks, and all the rest. 

I realized my pleasant dream in a 
little theater in the basement of my 
home in Englewood, N.J. I convert- 
ed the jam closet into a sound-proof 
projection booth. I installed seats and 
got tape recordings of the Mighty 
Wurlitzer. 

When I show The Birth of a Na- 
tion, The Phantom of the Opera, or 
others from my collection of 100-odd 
pictures, the “standing room only” 
sign is out. And not just for people 
who were young in the gaudy 20’s. 
The youth of today is fascinated by 
the silent films with their “voices in 
the mind.” 

Stars of silent-film days have made 
personal appearances in my little 
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theater: Neil Hamilton, Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish, Buster Keaton, Nita 
Naldi, Bronco Billy Anderson, and 
many more. Young playwrights and 
directors come to be reminded of 
how gifted their predecessors were. 
The most celebrated New York 
drama critic, a scourge of actors and 
producers, spends hours watching 
films in my basement. My pleasure 
in each film is renewed every time I 
share it with others. 

My greatest pleasure has come 
from a 40-y ear-old movie called The 
Confession. I had wanted to have 
this film all for myself ever since I 
first saw it as a small boy in Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

My grandmother gave me a quar- 
ter for the movies. I entered the thea- 
ter at four in the afternoon and 
reached home around midnight, after 
seeing the picture five times. Grand- 
mother had been on the verge of call- 
ing the police. When she scolded me 
I serenely requested her to pack my 
things, since I intended leaving for 
a seminary in the morning. I intend- 
ed to become a priest on the order 
of the one in The Confession, exqui- 
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sitely played by one of America’s 
greatest actors, the late Henry B. 
Walthall. 

I now find The Confession as 
fresh and moving as when I first saw 
it. Others who have seen it in my 
basement and in the few parishes 
where I have screened it were en- 
thralled by it. Walthall’s acting 
seems to me finer than any acting we 
see today. And the message of stead- 
fast faith in The Confession is more 
powerful than that of any other play 
I have seen in a lifetime devoted to 
the theater. 

The story was written by a noted 
melodramatist of the early 1900's, 
James Halleck Reid, father of Wal- 
lace Reid, the most popular film star 
of his day. 


Its central character is a priest in 
Deer Lodge, Mont. Out of the stormy 
night comes a French-Canadian seek- 
ing to unburden himself of the in- 
tolerable weight of a murder he has 
just committed. The priest hears his 


Confession. Circumstances warrant 
absolution provided the penitent 
promises to step forward should an- 
other be convicted of the crime. 

The priest’s younger brother 
convicted of the murder on circum- 
stantial evidence, and is sentenced to 
hang. The murderer gives false testi- 
mony. While he does so, Walthall’s 
face is an unforgettable study in tor- 
tured compassion. 

The guilty man returns to the 
north A i ig The priest sets out to 
persuade him to reveal his guilt. Aft- 
er a desperate search, he finds him. 
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The murderer is fatally injured 
when he is swept over a waterfall. 
But the priest carries the dying man 
back to Deer Lodge, and arrives at 
the moment when the trap is to be 
sprung on his brother. Just as the 
murderer is about to confess, he dies. 
The priest falls to his knees in prayer. 
At this point is introduced a cine- 
matic device that would seem primi- 
tive to modern producers. A cross of 
light appear over the priest’s head. A 
written confession is then found in 
the dead man’s money belt. 

The plot may seem contrived and 
melodramatic, but so are many of 
Shakespeare’s plots. So well done 
was The Confession that it still re- 
tains its built-in head of steam. It 
still leaves audiences exalted. 

The picture was shot in six months 
in Montana and in the Canadian 
wilds. Never has a film been made 
holding so much sunlight. 

Henry Walthall had been called 
“the Edwin Booth of the screen” 
when the memory of Booth was still 
fresh. He may be best remembered 
as the star of The Birth of a Nation, 
but his performance in The Confes- 
sion has unique magnetism. He had 
a marvelously ascetic face, deep burn- 
ing eyes rather like Bishop Sheen’s, 
an aquiline nose, and a fine, sensitive 
mouth. He died at 58 in 1936. 

I came by my priceless print of 
The Confession through an adven- 
ture somewhat like the discovery of 
Tutankhamen’s tomb. Five hundred 
prints of the film were made in 1919. 
It earned vast amounts of money all 
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over the world. Then the company 
went out of business, the negative of 
the picture burned in a film fire, and 
the battered prints went on the mar- 
ket to road-show operators. For years 
it turned up as an item for camps, 
schools, and parishes, until the prints 
wore out completely in the mid-30’s. 
A few of the original prints may 
still exist, but they are so worn and 
broken that they can no longer be 
projected. 

When I began my collection in 
1947 I canvassed sources all over the 
world for one of the prints. In 1950 
I found one. A priest in Iowa had it 
stored away. He was a shrewd bar- 
gainer, but I got it from him with 
money, a copy of the film in 16mm, 
and a sound projector. 

From the old candle-flame-tinted 
print I made my first negative on 
16mm film, the small size standard 
for schools, churches, and homes. 
Then I had an old-time movie organ- 
ist provide a score of it. It has themes 
like Panis Angelicus and O Lord, I 
Am Not Worthy for the religious 
moments, but for action, and there’s 
plenty of that, the organ booms with 
what used to be known i in the trade 

as “hurry,” “agitato,” and “impend- 
‘ad disaster.” 

When I had completed my pro- 
duction I invited Father Dominic of 
St. Cecilia’s church in Englewood 
to see it. He liked it, yet had 3 reserva- 
tions about its reception. 

“What do you want to do with 
it?” he asked me. 

“T’d like to see if it doesn’t thrill 


people today as it did me half a life- 
time ago.” 

“You'd better make sure modern 
audiences will go for it,” he enjoined, 
“before you spend a lot of money on 
the project. Why not test it before 
the toughest audience you can find?” 

Father Dominic’s idea of the 
toughest audience turned out to be 
the 600 teen-agers at his high school. 
I had a set of chills as I prepared to 
show my precious find to those 
youngsters. 

They filed into the auditorium, 
happy to be relieved of lessons for an 
hour. I handed out 600 question- 
naires. In addition to name, age, and 
sex there were five questions to be 
answered. Did they enjoy the film? 
Was it entertaining, rewarding? 
What meaning did the story have for 
them? Did the fact that the actors 
did not talk bother them? What was 
the film’s religious significance? 

Before I switched off the lights, 
Father Dominic made a speech end- 
ing, “If you don’t like this picture, 
say sO on your questionnaire. We 
don’t want Mr. Griggs to spend any 
more money on the ‘fim if you don’t 
like it.’ 

The picture lasted just over an 
hour. They laughed—but only where 
they were supposed to; mostly at 
Mike Dugan, the funny old Deer 
Lodge sexton. During Walthall’s in- 
spired pantomime they were as quiet 
and attentive as any audience I have 
ever known. And when the last ex- 
cruciatingly tense moments came, I 
could sense their excitement. The 
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lights were turned on to a prolonged 
burst of applause. 

Though I would have been con- 
tent with a 60% favorable reaction, 
the opinions were all favorable. 
Typical was the comment of a 13- 
year-old boy: “It kept me in absolute 
suspense. Why don’t they make pic- 
tures like this nowadays?” A 17-year- 
old girl wrote, “Walthall’s face 
haunts me.” A 15-year-old who knew 
Les Miserables compared the priest 
to a spiritual Javert, the murderer to 
a mad Jean Valjean. 

Exhibiting an old movie isn’t easy, 
even with 600 exuberant endorse- 
ments. But I have enjoyed “going on 


the road” to a few parishes with my 
little production. 

Recently I took out the old 35mm 
nitrate print and discovered signs of 
surface powder, the beginning of a 
rapid end. So I went all out and had 
a 35mm negative made. The 16mm 
reduction prints from this negative 
are marvelously clear; they shimmer 
with sunlight and are glossy with 
darks. 

I also recorded the musical score 
and a brief introductory talk on a 
sound track. The talk ends: “Be kind 
to this old film, treat it with tender- 
ness and nostalgia, and it will cast 
its own magic spell.” 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU?’ (Page 105) 


Loving music; a term used in names of 

musical societies. 

One who expresses his love for mankind. 

An admirer of England and things Eng- 

lish. 

. Francophile (frang’ko-file) An admirer of France and things French. 

. bibliophile (bib’li-o-file) c) A lover of books. 

9. philologist (fi-lol’o-jist ) b) One who has a fondness for literature; 
a linguistic scholar. 

h) Tropical climbing plant, one that “loves” 
trees. 

£) Hobby of stamp collecting. 

a) The systematic study of reality; love of 
wisdom; principles for the conduct of 
life. 

g) Tendency to profuse bleeding; a “blood- 
loving” disease. 

1) Fondness for women. 


d) Light-loving, said of certain plants. 


. philharmonic (fil-har-mon’ik) 


. philanthropist (fi-lan’thro-pist) 
. Anglophile Cang’glo-file) 


. philodendron Cfil-o-den’dron) 
. philately (fi-lat’e-ly ) 

. philosophy Cfi-los’o-fy) 

. hemophilia Che-mo-fil’i-a) 


. philogyny (fi-loj’i-nee) 
. photophilous (fo-tof’i-lus) 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





By Karl Menninger, M.D. 


Condensed from an address* 





Not all accidents 


are accidental 


Fewer than 15% are due to chance 


ere rank third as a cause 
of death in the U. S. The dic- 
tionary ascribes accidents to chance, 
but we psychiatrists know better. 
We know that fewer than 15% are 
wholly accidental. 

If accidents are not due to chance, 
what are they due to? People have 
always refused to be made responsi- 
st for accidents. “Not me!” “Not 

» fault!” we say. Accidents are 
ue by fate, hard luck, inadver- 
tence, ignorance, carelessness, dis- 
traction, or alcohol. 

None of the factors explains any- 
thing scientifically. They describe 
only some aspects of some accidents. 
Weare all careless at times. But w hy, 
we ask, was this particular person 
careless at just this (critical) time? 

It is all very well to say, “Don’t be 
careless! Don’t have three drinks 
before you take the car out. Watch 
for red lights!” These are all good 
rules, but what is the psychology 
back of the necessity for them? It is 


just as old-fashioned today to ascribe 
accidents solely to violation of obvi- 
ous rules as it would be to drive the 
kind of cars we drove 30 years ago. 
We now know something of the 
great dominating motivations of peo- 
ple, submerged beneath the surface 
of consciousness. 

The simple truth, unpalatable as 
it may be, is that there is a little 
murder and a little suicide dwelling 
in everyone’s heart. Give a man a 
powerful car, inflame his inhibitions, 
irritations or frustrations, reduce his 
self control by alcohol or fatigue, and 
murder or suicide may be committed. 

I recall a cartoon depicting a little 
man sitting at the wheel of a big car. 
Dr. Menninger is hoard chairman 
and chief of staff of the famed Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan. 
He is author of many books on psy- 
chiatry, among them “Why Men 
Fail,” “Love Against Hate,” and 
“Man Against Himself.” 


*Delivered at the Insurance Company of North America Conference on Family Security, Disney- 


land, Calif., 


Jan. 9, 1959, and reprinted with permission of Vital Speeches of the Day and the 


City News Publishing Co., 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 36. 
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He is saying, “I don’t feel very good 
today, and nobody better get in my 
Ww ay!” Arm this man with 256 horse- 
power, tease him a bit, give him a 
wide choice of victims, and some- 
thing very bad is almost certain to 
happen 

It is normal (that is, we all do it) 
to take out our resentments on some- 
one else; it is also normal to take 
them out on ourselves. Indeed, the 
impulse to punish oneself is often 
stronger than the wish to hurt some- 
one else. A wife becomes angry and 
says something cross to her busbend. 
He goes to the office and she stays 
lomne and starts on the dishes. Still 
angry, she swipes a knife through 
her hand, cutting it. 

I could cite many instances where 
an aggressive act is followed by a 
self-injurious act. We see people in 
the clinic right along who have fall- 
en downstairs under circumstances 
which suggest that they would like 
to have thrown somebody else down- 
stairs. Usually they have just done, 
said, or thought something that 
aroused enough guilt feelings to 
precipitate this kind of action. 

Years ago, some of my colleagues 
started to study what we call psycho- 
somatic medicine by investigating 
people’s lives at the time they devel- 
oped an illness. The researchers got 
together a group of stomach cases, a 
group of heart cases, a group of ar- 
thritics, and so on. 

Now, for research we need “con- 
trols”: another group to which we 
can compare our research cases. This 


time the workers said, “Let’s take for 
our controls cases that are absolutely 
due to chance. Let's take accident 
cases.” So they reviewed all the acci- 
dent cases that were brought into the 
hospital during the same _ period. 
Then 25 heart cases, say, would be 
compared with the events in the lives 
of the same number of accident cases. 

But the research did not work out 
at all! The workers found in 90% 
of the accident cases instances of 
provocation, frustration, disappoint- 
ment (happening just before the in- 
jury). And they found very similar 
situations behind just as many of the 
heart cases! 


The term “accident proneness” 


was widely used some years ago. It 


was noticed that some persons 

seemed to have more than their share 

of accidents. I have a newspaper 

clipping about a Californian who 

spent every 10th birthday during the 

last 50 years recovering from some 
major injury. 

Here is the Californian’s record: 
1890, badly crushed right hand; 
1900, lost a leg i in a train w neck: 1910, 
injured in an explosion; 1920, got 
into a fight, lost the other leg. On 
his 50th birthday, this man was ar- 
ranging a deal in his print shop, and 
while he was handing a pen to the 
customer, the pen dropped. The 
man reached for it, missed, and 
caught his hand in the printing 

ress. 

Hard-luck champion? One sees 
such accounts in the papers all the 
time. We psychiatrists see the per- 
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sons clinically very often. We re- 
gard their troubles as an evidence of 
illness. 

But most accidents do not happen 
to “hard-luck champions,” and the 
notion of accident proneness is now 
regarded as old-fashioned. Today we 
would rather say that accident prone- 
ness is something that all of us have 
in us more or less. The big question 
is, what is your accident-proneness 
level right now? For some persons 
do have more of it than others, and 
all of us have more of it one day than 
another. 

The resentments that give rise to 
a chronic state of hostility in the 
“accident-prone” people usually stem 
from childhood. The same is true of 
criminals. Doctors at the Mayo clinic 
recently studied a group of murder- 
ers; they found that, as children, the 
murderers were themselves almost 
murdered by their own cruel parents. 
Hate, often in the name of disci- 
pline, sometimes led to beatings and 
chokings. 

But even a healthy-minded person 
can become a bit unhealthy-minded 
from weariness, irritation, or a series 
of disappointments. Who hasn’t had 


days when he thought: “One more 


= 


thing and I'll bust—or bust some- 
body!” 

A father was going to take his fam- 
ily on a little ‘outing. Everything 
was going happily. As they were 
about to drive off, the father discov- 
ered that he had a flat tire. He 
groaned, and fixed it. While doing 
so, he hit his finger with a wrench. 
He went into the house to put a 
bandage on the bruise, and knocked 
over a table, breaking some china. 
The series of minor catastrophes 
struck one of the children as funny 
(Cas well it might), and she laughed. 
But this was the last straw. Without 
another word to anyone, the father 
went into the basement and hanged 
himself, 

Another father might have struck 
the child, then felt guilty all day. 
Still another might have been men- 
tally healthy enough to have joined 
his daughter in the laugh. Yet an- 
other father might have jumped into 
the car, driven rapidly off, and 
smashed into a truck. 

No healthy-minded person ever 
says, “It can’t happen to me!” He 
knows that it could happen. He 
might meet a fool, or might even 


(temporarily) be one himself. 


THE STRONG ARM OF THE LAW 


A little girl phoned police headquarters to report that her puppy had been mis- 
behaving. “What do you want us to do?” inquired the desk sergeant with a trace 


of sarcasm. “Send out a pickup on him?” 


“Oh, no!” replied the little girl seriously. “But could you send one of your men 


out to give him a scolding?” 


Family Digest (April ’59). 





By Gordon Young 


Condensed from “The House of Secrets’”* 


- 





Seeds for a Russian Revolt 


The nts hopes that its David-vs.-Goliath contest 
will have the same outcome as the Biblical original 


CROSS THE STREET from a com- 
monplace yellow stucco house 
in Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, 
stood a stocky man in a gray mackin- 
tosh, endlessly smoking as he 
watched the front door. He did not 
seem to be waiting for anybody, he 
never spoke to anybody, and he had 
stood there all day long. 

A pretty brunette walked out of 
the house, crossed the street, and 
stood for a moment by his side. Then, 
without warning, she slapped him. 

When a policeman appeared, she 
said, “That man was insulting me.” 

The man protested, then finally 
drew from his pocket an identity 
card. The officer studied it for a 
moment, and shrugged his shoulders. 
The man slunk quickly away. 

The man in the mackintosh never 
appeared again, and presumably 
was used no more by his employers, 
the Russian embassy. He had com- 
mitted the secret agent’s unforgiv- 
able sin: had made himself conspic- 
uous. Back inside the house Vera 
Baranova was laughingly congratu- 
lated for her “liquidation” of a spy. 


The house the spy was watching 
is a house of secrets. Inside, a group 
of Russians are planning a revolu- 
tion. They are the leaders of the nts, 
the National Alliance of Russian 
Solidarists, which, almost unknown 
to the outside world, is waging a 
David-and-Goliath battle against the 
Kremlin. 

The Kremlin is worried about 
what goes on there. Two of the men 
from this house of secrets were kid- 
naped and never heard of again; 
two more narrowly escaped being 
murdered. Many have been black- 


*@ 1959 by Gordon Young, and reprinted with permission of Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 124 E. 30th 
St., New York City 16. 179 pp. $3.75. 
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mailed; and an unknown number, 
having secretly entered Russia, have 
been executed. 

One of the nts leaders is sallow, 
somewhat sinister-looking Lev Rahr. 
He explained to me how the nts 
organized its members inside the So- 
viet Union. 

“From the first,” said he, “we re- 
alized that our members inside the 
ussk should not have direct con- 
tact with one another. The moment 
the police stumble on one link in the 
chain they are on the way to break- 


ing the whole organization. 

“So we evolved the idea of ‘mo- 
lecular groups,’ cells of never more 
than two or three personal friends. 
They have no contact with anybody 
else and are not in a position to be- 


tray or be betrayed. 

“We devised a good way for all 
the groups to make their existence 
known to one another without any 
personal contact.” This was, the 
pitchfork sign, the symbol of the 
nts. The three prongs represent 
the unity of workers, farmers, and in- 
tellectuals in the new national revo- 
lution. 

“We 


groups, 


instructed our molecular 
continued Rahr, “to chalk 
up pitchforks wherever they safely 
could, on walls, windows—anywhere 
where other people might pass by. 
Now whenever an NTS man sees a 
pitchfork he knows that somewhere 
in his area he has friends also at 
work. 

“Take a factory,” Rahr said, “with 
two or three of our ‘molecules,’ all 
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active though all unknown to each 
other. One of the groups appoints it- 
self the factory revolutionary com- 
mittee and issues instructions for the 
other groups. The instructions can 
be left in places where workers go, or 
scrawled on walls. The instructions 
may be either of a general nature, 
in line with our radio broadcasts, or 
more local—that a certain man for in- 
stance, cannot be trusted. 

“One of the places where we know 
that such a revolutionary committee 
is already working is in the Soviet 
Baltic merchant nav y. Contact is eas- 
ily made with them in ports visited 
by Soviet ships. We now have a spe- 
cial small new spaper being issued for 
NTS members in the Soviet mer- 
chant fleet.” 

Another of the NTS men ex- 
plained the purpose of the molecular 
organization to me. “It creates a cli- 
mate which persuades the Russians 
that a revolution is possible and per- 
suades the regime that a revolution 
is actually coming.” 

Nts men think that this “climate 
of revolution” is important. They ar- 
gue that the Russian revolution of 
1917 took place not because the Bol- 
sheviks themselves were strong but 
because a climate had arisen in 
which everybody had begun to be- 
lieve that a revolution was inevitable. 
Reading the memoirs of the old-time 
Bolsheviks is a source of constant en- 
couragement to the NTs men, they 

say. To them the present political 
climate of Moscow seems even more 
favorable for change than it did in 





SEEDS FOR 





RUSSIAN REVOLTS 


In June, 1953, in East Germany, 
a number of Russian army units 
refused to take part in suppress- 
ing a German uprising. Six hun- 
dred were shot. 

In July, 1953, 150,000 slave la- 
borers mutinied at the Vorkuta 
mines. 

In February, 1955, army units on 
Novaya Zemlya refused to guard 
prisoners. Two hundred were 
shot. 

In July, 1955, a Red infantry 
regiment, stationed at Weimar, 
East Germany, mutinied. 

In 1956, during the Hungarian 
revolt, partisans blew up an im- 
portant bridge in the Ukraine, 
impeding Soviet reinforcements 
going to Hungary. 

In 1956, Pravda revealed that 
the year before the entire force 
of Soviet frontier guards was mo- 
bilized to fight partisans in Tur- 
kestan. 











the days when Lenin was plotting in 
Geneva. 

The fight to get the organization 
going inside Russia was not easy. 


Right after the war the NTs 
pumped in pamphlets and radio ap- 
peals as hard as they could, but 
frankly admitted that they had little 
idea as to how they were succeeding. 
Then after a few years, came the 
first good news. German prisoners 
returning from the Vorkuta slave 
camps said that they had seen the 
pitchfork chalked up there. Red 
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army soldiers began to find the pitch- 
fork chalked up inside their own 
carefully guarded barracks in East 
Germany. 

Then came a new source of en- 
couragement: the contacts which 
NTS men in the West made with 
Soviet tourists and officials visiting 
other countries. More and more the 
visitors told of having heard NTs ra- 
dio broadcasts and having seen the 
pitchfork in various parts of the So- 
viet Union. 

But the men of the nts admit 

that some of their propaganda coups 
succeeded as much by good fortune 
as by design. One active member, on 
a ship passing through the Suez 
canal, stopped for a day at Port Said. 
“There,” he said, “I met a little 
Russian tailor. I gave him a supply 
of our pamphlets and I arranged 
with him that every time a Soviet 
ship called at Port Said he should 
send pamphlets to the captain. A 
few weeks later I heard that there 
had been an official visit by a Soviet 
fleet to Port Said and that the arrival 
of our pamphlets had caused con- 
sternation among the officers. They 
thought that the nts had obtained 
advance knowledge of the Red navy 
movement and had started up a 
branch in Port Said especially for 
their benefit!” 

Nrs agents work in every Euro- 
pean and in many Far-Eastern and 
Latin-American countries trading 
with the Soviet Union. Whenever 
they hear of a shipment going to 
Russia they do their best to see that 
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the cargo includes at least a few NTs 
publications. Leaflets go through the 
Iron Curtain as wrapping for ma- 
chine parts; hidden in matchboxes, 
soap, or toothpaste; or wrapped up 
inside bundles of magazines. Most 
of the time, of course, the NTs send- 
ers have little idea what finally hap- 
pens to the material thus sent. But 
sometimes gratifying evidence comes 
back that they have hit their target. 
One copy of the nts weekly paper 
Possev found its way back from East 
Germany marked with nearly 500 
tiny pitchforks—indicating that 500 
people had read it. 

Millions of pamphlets have been 
dropped in the ussr from balloons. 
Soviet authorities go to enormous 
lengths to discourage the Russians 
from picking them up. Not long ago 
the Soviet magazine Ogonek claimed 
that the pamphlet packages carry 
poisonous snakes. 

Even the waterways of Europe 
serve as channels of distribution for 
nts literature. Small packets in 
vacuum-sealed containers are tossed 
into rivers that flow behind the Iron 
Curtain. These carry a message 


WATCH THE BIRDIE! 
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printed in the language of each coun- 
try through which the river flows, 
saying, “Either give this packet to a 
Russian or throw it back into the 
river.” The “propaganda fish” have 
found their way down the Danube 
and into the Black Sea, where they 
have been picked up by sailors and 
fishermen. Dutch sailors reported 
that they had seen some of the nts 
containers as far away as Odessa. 

Nts observers say there is a new 
degree of anxiety in the rulers of 
Russia. Eugene Romanov, editor of 
Possev, says: “A most important line 
has been crossed: now the dictators 
fear the people more than the people 
fear them.” 

It is the purpose of the NTs to 
promote still further changes in the 
pattern of fear. And it heartens its 
followers with the slogan of the 
movement: “Do not be afraid of 
friends—at the worst they can only 
betray you. Do not be afraid of ene- 
mies—at the worst they can only kill 
you. But be afraid of the indifferent 
—they neither kill nor betray but it is 
only with their silent consent that 
treason and murder exist on earth.” 


One of my neighbor’s sons was to march in the Memorial Day parade in our town. 
My neighbor, armed with a camera, took up a position along the parade route. 
As his boy came marching by, the father aimed his camera, then tried to get the 
lad’s attention. But the ranks stepped on, eyes straight ahead. 

An attractive teen-ager, sizing up the situation, yelled, “Hey, handsome!” Every 


GI turned his head toward her—and the proud father got his picture. 


Mrs. S. Lee. 





By 


Curt S. Wachtel, M.D. 


Condensed from 
“Your Mind Can Make You Sick or Well” * 





The High Cost of Pretending 


You'll be much happier if you 
fully understand who you are 
and what you want 


T TIMES every one of us pretends 

to be other than he is. Such oc- 

casional pretense is relatively harm- 

less. But the Damoclean sword of 

breakdown hangs low over the head 

of anyone who continuously pre- 
tends to be what he is not. 

Ask any actor how he feels after 
doing his two-hour stint on the stage. 
He'll probably tell you that he’s ex- 
hausted. But the pretending the act- 
or does for a living doesn’t harm him, 
because he knows he’s pretending. 
The minute he leaves the stage he 
becomes himself again. 

But take the man who is always 
pretending. Multiply the strain the 
actor suffers during his little hour on 
the stage by 24 hours a day, 365 days 
a year, and you get some idea of what 
pretending can do to him. 

Or try this: stand up right now 
and assume an unnatural position. 
Hold up one arm, or hunch your 
shoulders tightly. Keep this position 
for a minute or two, and see how 
tired you become. 


The person who goes through life 
pretending is assuming an unnatural 
posture all the time. Tensions are 
generated within him which exert 
harmful pressure on his heart, liver, 
lungs, and the motor centers of his 
nervous system. 

Sooner or later he finds himself 
in a little office, listening to a doctor 
telling him that he is suffering from 
a functional nervous disorder, or 
“nervous breakdown.” Or his ten- 
sions may bring on irreversible or- 
ganic changes, so that a complete 
cure is impossible. 

Twenty-four-year-old Gail’s difh- 
culties began with a dental disturb- 
ance known as Bruxism. Unhappi- 
ness, restlessness, and conflict with 
the social environment tend to bring 
about a decrease in the calcium con- 
tent of the saliva. The disturbed sali- 
vation and the accompanying gastric 
excretion create pain, affecting all 
parts of the mouth. 


*© 1959 by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 11, and reprinted with permission. 
244 pp., $4.95. 
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Gail lost tooth after tooth. Even- 
tually the dental condition caused 
digestive disturbances. A doctor di- 
agnosed Gail’s condition as colitis. 
He pointed out, however, that his 
X-ray examination showed no organ- 
ic cause. 

Neither prescriptions nor patent 
medicines gave more than temporary 
relief. They couldn’t. The physical 
symptoms of a mind-caused illness 
can be somewhat subdued by tradi- 
tional treatment. But the illness it- 
self will persist until its emotional 
causes are eliminated. The psycho- 
logical roots of Gail’s illness were 
rapidly exposed when she submit- 
ted to psychosomatic therapy. 

Gail came of an Irish-American 
family. Her father was a laborer, and 
Gail had received a limited educa- 
tion. But she wanted to be a lady. 
Now, Gail’s ambition to become a 
lady reflected an underlying belief 
that she was better than anyone else. 

In her circle there were many fine 
young men, but like Gail they had 
enjoyed few educational advantages. 
So she held aloof from them. 

The results were devastating. She 
was plagued by those feelings of 
euilt which snobbery almost akw ays 
entails, She also suffered frustration 
brought on by her self-imposed iso- 
lation. 

When Gail realized that she had 
been playing a role, as she learned 
the joy of just being herself, she got 
well. Needless to say, she never got 
her lost teeth back. 

The time to shed illusions about 
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yourself, the time to quit acting and 
start living is right now, before the 
strain of pretending brings about 
physical or psychic damage that can 
never be repaired. All pretense, no 
matter how deliberate, is the outer 
expression of some inner illusion. 
The illusion may refer primarily to 
oneself, as in Gail’s assumption that 
she was too good to associate with 
the members of her social circle. 

The illusion may refer primarily 
to others. You pretend because you 
assume that others will be taken in 
by your pretense. They won't be. 
Sooner or later they will see through 
you. 

Are you ever really taken in by 
the pretenses of your friends? Of 
course you aren’t. And since you see 
through them, it follows that they 
see through you. They may have the 
kindness to overlook your pretenses, 
but this doesn’t mean that they 
haven't spotted them. 

Here are five questions that will 
help you to spot your own illusions. 
1. Do you make a practice of claim- 
ing know ledge or experience that 
you don’t hay. e? 2. Do you make a 
practice of explaining your actions, 
or apologizing for them? 3. Do you 
tend to regard other people as either 
your iabexions or superiors? 4. Do you 
tend to vary your treatment of oth- 
ers in a marked way? 5. Do you think 
of your opinions as wholly ‘based on 
reason and fact, untouched by emo- 
tion, prejudice, or guesswork? 

One of my patients, Robert, over- 
came a disabling respiratory condi- 
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tion when he stopped claiming a col- 
lege degree that he didn’t have. One 
interesting aftermath to his recovery: 
today he has a college degree. 

All human beings have just so 
much psychic energy and no more. 
Pretending takes a lot of energy. 
Instead of devoting psychic energy 
to pretending to be the kind of per- 
son you'd like to be, why not devote 
that same energy to becoming that 
kind of person? That’s what Robert 
did. 

If you catch yourself running 
yourself down, “explaining away” 


your actions, stop and consider. W hy 
do you do it? 

Is it because you think people will 
like you better if you go about telling 
them how unworthy you are? They 


won't. People are not going to put 
any higher value on you than you 
put on yourself. 

Are you running yourself down 
as a way of ducking ‘responsibility? ? 
Do you think people will demand 
less of you if you tell them your 
weaknesses? Perhaps they will ask 
less of you. They'll think less of you, 
too. 

Why not achieve the same end, 
without losing the respect of others, 
by simply saying, when asked to do 
something beyond your abilities, “I 
can’t do that”? When asked for in- 
formation you don’t have, why not 
simply say, “I don’t know”? You 
won't lose any friends that way. A 
forthright “I can’t” or “Don’t know” 
spells strength in any language. 

One patient discovered that his 
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habit of apologizing reflected an un- 
conscious desire to get attention. He 
found life much more agreeable 
when he realized that attention is 
like love. The only sure way of get- 
ting it is to give it. 

Good mental health requires the 
ability to look beyond people’s exter- 
nals and regard them as equals. Such 
an attitude draws others to you and 
develops your own feelings of affec- 
tion. 

The habit of regarding others as 
either your inferiors or superiors is 
often unconscious. There is one sure 
way of spotting it. How do you treat 
other people? Are you all charm to- 
ward the boss and a surly bear around 
your fellow workers? Sharp discrep- 
ancies in your treatment of others are 
an indication of pretense. If you treat 
people with uniform courtesy, it is a 
good sign that you are doing more 
than just giving lip service to the 
principle that all of us are equal in 
the sight of God. 

Perhaps you found it difficult to 
answer a straight Yes or No to ques- 
tion five, ‘Do you regard the bulk 
of your opinions as w holly based on 
reason and fact, untouched by emo- 
tion, prejudice, or guesswork?” 

It is easy to fall prey to the illu- 
sion that your thought processes are 
infallible. It is nearly impossible for 
any human being to arrive at con- 
clusions absolutely free of emotion, 
prejudice, or guesswork. 

Medically speaking, the illusion 
that you are always right can be dan- 
gerous, Mental inflexibility blinds 
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you to the role your own thinking 
may be playing in your health. 

Opinions should be hauled out 
and examined frequently. See 
whether you react with anger every 
time your ideas are challenged. An- 
ger generates bodily changes that 
often: are detrimental to health. 

Another common source of self- 
misunderstanding is letting other 
people shape your life. Many preten- 
ders find that their “role” has been 
foisted upon them 

Such was the case with Freddy. 
For the first five years of his life 
Freddy was one of three children. 
Then his two brothers were killed 
in an accident. 

His mother’s shock was under- 
standably great. From then on she 
lavished all her affection on Freddy, 
and in time this affection assumed 
the form of complete domination. 

In his teens Freddy exhibited an 
interest in flying. “Nice as a hobby,” 
his mother said, “but, of course, 
you'll be a business executive, like 
all the men in my family.” Freddy 
found himself grinding away in a 
school of business. 

He had no sooner been graduated 
than the 2nd World War came 
along. In the service Freddy got an 
opportunity to express his true bent. 
He became a combat pilot and came 
out of the war with an impressive 
record. 

But then he did what his mother 
wished. Turning down several of- 
fers of a pilot's job in commercial fly- 
ing, he became executive manager of 
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a branch office of one of the passen- 
ger airlines. 

He was a fish out of water in the 
job, discontented, unsure of himself. 
When he began suffering from ab- 
dominal pain he attributed it to the 
tropical country in which his office 
was located. He resigned and re- 
turned to the U.S. for treatment. 

A specialist found a gastric ulcer. 
When diet, medication, and rest 
failed to remedy matters, an opera- 
tion was performed. The operation 
removed the ulcer, but the abdomi- 
nal pain went right on. 

Finally, on the advice of his pas- 
tor, Freddy sought the psychosomat- 
ic therapy he needed. Freddy already 
suspected that his trouble stemmed 
from the fact that he was living as 
his mother wanted him to live in- 
stead of the way he wanted to live. 

It did not take him long to put his 
life back to rights. The important 
thing is that he did not go back to 
piloting. 

He couldn’t. Age and the disabili- 
ties resulting from his long bout of 
illness were against him. He had 
missed his real chance of fulfillment. 

What Freddy did was to get an 
ordinary job with a metallurgy com- 
pany. Gradually he worked himself 
up to an executive post which he 
was able to fill with confidence. Fred- 
dy is married now, and a father, and 
he devotes his spare hours to train- 
ing pilots for an aeronautical unit 
connected with Civil Defense. 

Freddy accepted the realities of 
his life as he found them, and 
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worked out a satisfactory compro- 
mise for himself. What made this 
compromise satisfactory was that it 
was his doing; it was not something 
that someone else had worked out 
for him. 

It always pays to find out who you 


a 
‘ ~s 
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are and what you want. Such knowl- 
edge gives you insight into your dis- 
content. Armed with this insight you 
can either go after what you want or, 
if that is impossible, you can work 
out a sensible compromise, as Freddy 


finally did. 


9 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. Crevasco 


One need not be a student of language to have noted that certain words have 


common roots. 


Philos in Greek means loving, fond of. Of the many words in which this root 
is found, a dozen are listed below. Try to match Column A with Column B. 


Column A 


. philharmonic 


Column B 


a) The systematic study of reality; love of wisdom; prin- 


ciples for the conduct of life. 


. philanthropist 


scholar. 
. Anglophile 
. Francophile 
5. bibliophile 


cieties. 
6. philologist 


. philodendron 
ease. 


8. philately 

9. philosophy 
. hemophilia 
. philogyny 
. photophilous 


b) One who has a fondness for literature; a linguistic 


c) A lover of books. 
d) Light-loving, said of certain plants. 


e) Loving music; a term used in names of musical so- 


£) Hobby of stamp collecting. 
g) Tendency to profuse bleeding; a “blood-loving” dis- 


h) Tropical climbing plant, one that “loves” trees, 
i) One who expresses his love for mankind. 

j) An admirer of France and things French. 

k) An admirer of England and things English, 


1) Fondness for women, 


(Answers on page 93) 





By John R. Fehsenfeld* 


How the Yukon 
Heard of Christ 


The 49th state is 11% Catholic; 


Archbishop Seghers was its Apostle 


RCHBISHOP SEGHERS’ death was 
A instantaneous. The rifle bullet 
fired by his lay companion, Francis 
Fuller, struck his heart. Thus, on the 
bank of the Yukon river, was mar- 
tyred the Apostle of Alaska by a man 
with mind unbalanced by hardship 
and the evil counsel of an American 
unfriendly to Catholic missioners. 

At the time of his death, he was 
Archbishop of Vancouver Island, 
which see then had Alaska under its 
spiritual jurisdiction. He had made 
five trips through Alaska. He had 
traveled more than 25,000 miles and 
had spoken to more than 100,000 
Indians. He had mastered the Rus- 
sian language, as well as 23 Indian 
dialects. It was a herculean task, for 
Russian and his native tongue have 
little in common. But God gave him 
a special aptitude: in 1877, when he 
visited the Russian priests at Unalas- 
ka, he could talk with them only 
through an interpreter; on his return 
a year later, he spoke such fluent 
Russian as to amaze his hosts. 


In October, 1883, he was called to 





Rome with the American hierarchy 
to help plan the 3rd Plenary council 
of Baltimore. On his return journey, 
he stopped off in his own Belgium, 
and in France, England and Ireland, 
telling about Alaska. 

At the council he spoke on the 
Indian missions. At its close, he 
toured the Eastern states, lecturing 
for his missions on the Yukon. 

Alaska’s missions lacked not only 
funds but priests. The archbishop 
importuned the superior of the Jesuit 
missions in the Rocky Mountains, 
himself shorthanded, and obtained 
two priests and one layman, 

Nearly a century before the U.S. 
purchased Alaska from Russia, in 
1867, Mass was celebrated there by 
Franciscan Father John Riobo on an 
exploring expedition in 1779. But it 
was under the courageous leadership 


*Prepared especially for Tue Carnoxic Dicrstr by the Paulist Writers’ bureau. 
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of Archbishop Seghers that the cross 
of Christ struck permanent roots in 
America’s 49th state. 

Charles John Seghers was born in 
Belgium on Dec. 26, 1839. He en- 
tered the diocesan seminary, but on 
the day that he became a deacon, he 
left for the American college at 
Louvain, the better to prepare him- 
self for missionary work in America. 

He was ordained in 1863, for the 
Diccese of Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia. It was a difficult mission 
because of the backwardness of the 
Indian population and the language 
barriers. Father Seghers was. sta- 
tioned at St. Andrew’s cathedral in 


Victoria, first as assistant and after- 
wards as rector. 
tive charge until December, 


He remained in ac- 
1867, 
when he contracted tuberculosis. His 
condition grew critical. Bishop Mo- 
deste Demers, who was called to 
Rome for the Vatican council, took 
Father Seghers along, hoping that a 
change of scenery and climate would 
restore his health. 

At a private audience in the Vati- 
can, Bishop Demers presented Father 
Seghers to Pope Pius IX and begged 
a special blessing for him. The Holy 
Father gave it, assuring the bishop 
that his young protégé would live. 

The following December, Bishop 
Demers had a stroke, which ended 
his activity. Father Seghers became 
diocesan administrator. The; increase 
of work tore down his health again. 
By spring he was bleeding worse 
than ever before. The doctors de- 
clared his lungs were so bad that 
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his death was only a matter of time. 

Four days before Bishop Demers 
died, he wrote to Cardinal Barnabo, 
asking a new papal blessing upon 
Father Seghers. Barnabo complied. 
Archives in Rome and _ Victoria 
show that Father Seghers’ bleeding 
stopped suddenly on the very day 
that the Pope bestowed his blessing. 

The doctors were amazed. But the 
priest's lungs were permanently 
healed. Consumption never again 
threatened him, despite the severe 
strains to which he later subjected 
himself. 

With his strength back, he dis- 
played such zeal that he was soon 
appointed Bishop of Vancouver Is- 
land. Immediately he took up the 
missionary work w hich ill health had 
previously prevented, journeying 
through 21 villages, preaching to 
4,000 Indians. and cruising along the 
Alaskan coast. In each village he 
spoke in the native dialect. He bap- 
tized more than 900 children 

No missioner of the Vancouver 
diocese had yet visited the numerous 
inland Alaskan Indian tribes. Bish- 
op Seghers was to be the Yukon 
valley's religious pioneer. 

In June, 1877, he began his second 
expedition, to plant the cross in the 
heart of Alaska. He selected the re- 
gion of the upper Yukon river, the 
village of Nulato. Since the steamer 
Ww hich made a yearly upriver trip had 
already left, the bishop's party was 
forced to set out in a sealskin canoe, 
which carried them 80 miles along 
the Bering sea to Unalakleet. The 
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rest of the trip was by land. They 
traversed tundra, the marshy low- 
land, where at every step they sank to 
ankles or knees. Torrential rains held 
them back. Mosquitoes tortured 
them. They had to hack their way 
through thickets, and climb high, 
glaciered mountains. 

During 15 months of dog-sled 
travel and camping on the icy Alas- 
kan terrain, Bishop Seghers visited 
30,000 natives. When he returned 
to Victoria, the Church was estab- 
lished in Alaska, though as yet pre- 
cariously. His mind seethed with 
plans for the vast north country. 

Upon his arrival home he was 
notified that he had been appointed 
coadjutor to the Archbishop of Ore- 
gon City. He turned deathly pale at 
the thought of sacrificing his Alas- 
kan mission. Before striking south, 
he returned to Alaska, visiting Sitka 
and Wrangell; at Wrangell, where 
he had built a small church, he sta- 
tioned a single priest. 

Then he went to Oregon, and as- 
sumed the duties of coadjutor to 
Archbishop Blanchet. Within a fort- 
night he was exploring the vast terri- 
tory under his spiritual jurisdiction. 
He spent a year traveling through 
the Oregon-Washington-Idaho-Mon- 
tana area. So well did he learn the 
see that Archbishop Blanchet re- 
signed and turned over to him the 
charge of the archdiocese. 

While he was in Rome in prepara- 
tion for the 3rd Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, Seghers’ former Diocese 
of Vancouver Island became vacant. 
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Cardinal Simeoni consulted Seghers. 
Seghers replied, “Let them send me 
back to Victoria. I will take care of 
Alaska, and continue the work I be- 
gan in 1879.” 

Leo XIII was moved. He accepted 
Seghers’ proposal, but with the ex- 
press condition that he continue to 
use the title and cross of an arch- 
bishop. 

Soon again, the archbishop was in 
Alaska, founding missions at Sitka 
and Juneau. He yearned to push into 
the interior, The need was now the 
more urgent for he had heard that 
non-Catholic workers were about to 
stake religious claims in the Yukon 
river region. 

Bishop Seghers began his fifth 
Alaskan journey, leaving Victoria in 
July, 1886, with Jesuit Fathers 
Paschal Tosi and Louis Robaut and 
a layman, Francis Fuller, who hat 
been employed in the De Smet 
mission of Idaho. The archbishop 
planned to reach the headwaters of 
the Yukon by crossing the mountains 
into Canada from Chilkoot and go- 
ing on by river. Gold seekers would 
follow the same route to the Klon- 
dike 12 years later. 

The party reached Harper’s place 
at the junction of the Yukon and 
Stewart rivers on September 7. Al- 
ready the waters were freezing and 
the Arctic winter was rapidly ap- 
proaching. Several Indian tribes 
lived around the river junction, but 
the archbishop thought that three 
missioners in the same place were 
too many; moreover, delay in reach- 
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ing Nulato might lose first possession 
there for the Church. He and Fuller 
would push on to Nulato still 1,000 
miles away; the two Fathers would 
stay at Harper’s over winter and fol- 
low to Nulato in the spring. 

The Fathers opposed the plan, for 
they seriously mistrusted Fuller. 
Even on the steamer from Victoria 
he had given hints of mental tension, 
expressing fears that his fellow white 
men were seeking his life. Still the 
archbishop, heeding Fuller’s protesta- 
tions of devotion, insisted on taking 
him along. 

The pair set off, first by canoe and 
then by dog sled. Fuller began to 
complain. He refused to work. He 
leveled threats at the archbishop and 
other members of the party. But they 
pushed on despite him and the tem- 
peratures 20° below. As they neared 
Nulato, Fuller was acting so strange- 
ly that the archbishop finally became 
convinced that he was a threat. 

It was a Friday evening when the 
party camped for the last time on 


the bank of the frozen Yukon. Only 
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a short day’s travel remained. The 


archbishop remarked how glad he 
was that the journey was ending: 
“God be praised! It is the last day.” 
The deranged Fuller thought the 
archbishop meant that it was to be 
his last day—the archbishop was sure- 
ly going to kill him! 

Toward morning, Fuller arose, 
secured his rifle, struck the archbish- 
op, and told him to get up. As the 
archbishop sat up, Fuller fired the 
fatal shot. 

Today Alaska is 11% Catholic. 
The new state is divided into the 
Diocese of Juneau on the southern 
coastal rim and the Vicariate of Alas- 
ka. Bishop Dermot O’Flanagan has 
his cathedral at Juneau. Bishop Fran- 
cis D. Gleeson, S.J., is in charge of 
the vicariate. Together, they serve an 
area of 586,400 square miles, have 
78 churches, 50 priests, and 86 
Sisters who administer four high 
schools, ten parochial schools, and 
five hospitals. This heritage is the 
fruit of Archbishop Seghers’ life and 
death. 


S) 


HOBBYIST 


A man in his cups who had been wandering around New York’s Times Square 
finally went down the subway at 42nd St. A half hour later he emerged at 44th 
St., walking right into the arms of a friend who had been searching frantically 


for him 


“Where have you been all this time? 


?” the friend demanded. 


“Down in some guy’s cellar,” the tipsy one replied. “And boy, has he got a set 


of trains!” 


Wall Street Journal (10 April ’59). 





By Phil Santora 
Condensed from the New York 
“Daily News’* 





The Will I Left Behind Me 


Looney legacies can louse up 
living for descendants 





OMETIME THIS YEAR, in the 
~ Cornish fishing village of 
St. Ives, ten little girls and 
two elderly widows will dance to a 
fiddler’s tune on the grave of John 
Knill. They will sing Old Hundred 
at the tops of their voices, while 
villagers look on with amusement. 

Who is footing the bill for this 
macabre entertainment? John Kanill 
himself, through the terms of a will 
dated 1824. 

Knill was a customs inspector. He 
left a fund for the hiring of the 
dancers and a fiddler on each 5th 
anniversary of his death. The ritual 
has been faithfully followed ever 
since. 

Many persons who are about to 
die like to leave an unusual mark on 
the world. Some make whimsical 
provisions in their wills. Rarely do 
they stop to think that money left 
for, say, the care of indigent left- 
handed pirates could be put to much 
better use. 

Breaking such a trust through 
legal action is expensive. Ralph 











Hayes, director of the New York 


Community Trust, heads an organi- 
zation that tries to persuade people 
to bequeath money to the benefit of 
posterity. 

“Even when the courts apply a 
new purpose to a bequest,” says 
Hayes, “they are likely to impose 
new restrictions, with the result that 
the matter will have to be taken into 
the law courts again within just a 
few years. 

“These funds do not in the main 
originate from antisocial sources, but 
represent the well-intentioned ac- 
tions of people moved by unusual 
impulses. But some have to be told 
that times change, that the world 
won't be the same 50 years from now, 
that the cost of salvaging such a fund 


*220 E. 42nd St., New York City 17. Feb. 2, 1959. @ 1959 by the New York Daily News, 
and reprinted with permission. 
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is high and the process cumber- 
some.” 

Tourists visiting Brissac, in the 
spectacular Loire valley of France, a 
couple of decades ago were flabber- 
gasted when they spotted plowmen 
decked out in matador outfits fol- 
lowing their oxen. 

The plowmen didn’t look happy. 
Neither did the harvest hand who 
was glumly wearing a Hawaiian 
grass skirt, the kitchen helper clad as 
a mandarin, nor the stable boy in 
the kilts of a Gordon Highlander. 

They weren’t masquerading. Bit- 
terly, reluctantly, they were carrying 
out ‘the dictates of the will of one of 
those “crazy Americans.” 

A wealthy native of Connecticut 
who spent the last 15 years of his life 
in Brissac had accumulated a collec- 
tion of costumes from all over the 
world. A free spender himself, he 
found the traditional thrift of the 
French peasant annoying. He often 
said there was no indignity a French 
farmer would not suffer for a hand- 
ful of francs. 

In his will, he set out to prove that 
he was right. He directed that 
180,000 francs be equally divided 
among 18 employees—on the condi- 
tion that they wear, for a full year, 
fancy costumes from his collection. 

The farm hands grimly wore the 
ridiculous costumes and collected 
the money. 

Robert Cranston, a Scot who died 
in 1890, liked tailors but not liquor. 
His will stipulated that the city of 
Edinburgh should receive £6,000, 
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the interest of which should go to 
“12 poor and deserving operative 
tailors who have worked at their 
trade in Edinburgh county for three 
years.” 

He added that only those who had 
taken the pledge of the Edinburgh 
Total Abstainers society, or a similar 
group, could qualify. 

Almost 60 years later, the munici- 
pality shamefacedly confessed it 
couldn’t find a dozen tailors who 
never took a wee drop. 

In Bosnia, a clean towel is placed 
on the tomb of Gazi Husref Bey 
each morning. The potentate direct- 
ed that the towel be put there to en- 
courage those guiltless of his blood 
to wash their hands in token of their 
innocence. It all started in 1541. It 
is said that not a day has been missed 
by the local laundries. 

Some persons leave vast amounts 
of money to hospitals and universi- 
ties. Others leave smaller funds for 
the homeless, for the aged, for the 
physically or the mentally handi- 
capped. 

Without realizing it, Big Bill 
Chambers left a different type of 
legacy. He was a conductor on the 
Chicago & Northwestern railroad. 
His train was invariably greeted by 
a youngster near the tiny settlement 
of Elrod, on the South Dakota prai- 
rie. When the boy died, he was bur- 
ied near the right of way where his 
brief life had been spent. 

Each year, on Memorial day, 
Chambers would stop his train and 
place flowers on the grave of his 
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young friend. He started doing that 
in 1888, Bill died a few years "ater, 
but his son-in-law, also a conductor, 
continued the practice. 

Eventually, the son-in-law retired. 
But last Memorial day, as on 69 be- 
fore it, train 100 again stopped at 
Elrod. The crew placed a wreath on 
the grave, a wreath as beautiful as 
the friendship between Bill Cham- 
bers and a kid who waved at trains. 

fenry Smith, a London alder- 
man, left part of the income from 
£2,000 to buy back from slavery the 
captives of Turkish marauders in the 
Mediterranean, About 250 years 
later, when the sum had grown to 
£100,000, there was a marked short- 
age of Barbary pirates. 

A long battle took place in British 
courts, and the money was diverted 
to hospitals. Recently, the trustees 
stopped payments to hospitals on the 
ground that the national treasury 
takes care of them. The program 
was revised, and the income is now 
payable to groups or persons engaged 
in, among other things, “preventing 
traffic in slaves or serfs.” 

A lady who died not long ago in 
Washington left $1,000 “to reach of 
my cousins, irrespective of the re- 
moteness of the relationship.” That 
started things going nicely. More 
than 2,000 “cotsins” showed up. 
They came from almost every state, 
Ireland, New Zealand—from just 
about every place where the obituary 


was published. Only six collected, 
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but it took a major judicial operation 
to cut off the others. 

A New England woman left a 
fund for a water trough to be used 
“for both humans and animals.” A 
Connecticut group tried to have the 
will changed, but failed. 

Joseph Taylor was overtaken by a 
storm. He survived, as did a few mil- 
lion others, and was so tickled about 
it that he endowed a sermon to com- 
memorate the big event. So each 
year a puzzled congregation hears a 
clergyman describe in harrowing de- 
tail how Joe Taylor survived some 
lousy weather back in 1703. 

The weirdest case on record is 
that of an aged Englishman who di- 
rected that his body be dissected, his 
bones rearticulated, the skeleton 
stuffed and clothed, and the recon- 
structed figure placed in a sitting 
position. 

The dummy occupies a chair in 
the council room of University col- 
lege in London. It is clad in woolen 
socks, slippers, trousers, dark coat, 
and a Quaker hat. 

The features are in wax. There is 
a Headless Horseman touch: the 
skull rests between the feet. The en- 
tire tableau is in an airtight cubicle. 

Crackpot? Well, the encased fig- 
ure is that of Jeremy Bentham, the 
father of utilitarianism, who exerted 
a tremendous influence on civic and 
political administrative reform. “Jer- 
emy” has been present at every coun- 
cil meeting since 1832. 


Children will be mean if not heard. Gene Sperry. 





By Anne Fromer 
Condensed from the 
“Star Weekly Magazine*” 


Cocktail Parties and 
W/ omen A\lcoholics 


There may be a number of other factors 
involved but the principal source of 





trouble for alcoholics is alcohol 


ANET DoNna.pson took her first 
e) drink because her employer ex- 
pected it. The occasion was a cock- 
tail party honoring one of the com- 
pany’s big clients. 

Janet, straight out of secretarial 


school, had never attended a cock- 
tail party before, and had imagined 
such affairs to be loud and disorderly. 
But when her chief came to the door 
and waved her in, the scene was 
nothing more glamorous than the 
company’s shceeaooms. The salesmen 
stood around with their glasses, lean- 
ing against the display counters and 
doing their best to appear dignified 
and urbane. The atmosphere was so 
businesslike that she regarded the 
whole proceeding merely as part of 
her job. 

Today, while still in her 20’s, Jan- 
et Donaldson (which is not her right 
name) can no longer hold a job, She 
is one of the growing number of 
women who have become alcoholics. 


*80 King St., W., Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. Jan. 


One drink didn’t do it, of course. 
There were other cocktail parties, 
many of them. What was intended 
merely as an employer's gesture of 
welcome to a new secretary proved 
disastrous for one who was a poten- 
tial alcoholic. Before long, Janet no 
longer waited for party invitations: 
she sought them out. And when 
there was no one to buy her a drink, 
she bought her own. 

The transition from cocktail par- 
ties to steady drinking, to a drink in 
the morning, to compulsive, uncon- 
trolled drinking crossed many _bar- 
riers of time and personal principles. 
But Janet made that crossing and be- 
came unemployable. Thus the nice 
girl of the business college, the shy 
new girl at the office, became an al- 
coholic. 

What is social drinking? Accord- 
ing to Dr. Reva Gerstein, consultant 
to the Canadian Mental Health as- 


17, 1959. @ 1959 by the Toronto Star, Ltd., 


and reprinted with permission, 
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sociation, it is the kind of drinking 
done at any meeting where alcoholic 
beverages are used as a social Jubri- 
cant. That includes conventions, 
business meetings, and other social 
gatherings designed to turn a re- 
served group of strangers into a 
friendly assembly of kindred spirits. 
The cocktail party, notably the typi- 
cal office Christmas party, has be- 
come an easy implement of employee 
relationships, of launching sales cam- 
paigns, honoring departing staff 
members, or welcoming out-of-town 
colleagues. 

Young married couples making 
their way up in the world also find 
that the most sought-after social con- 
tacts are likely to be made at cocktail 
parties. Dr. Gerstein cites the case of 
a small-town couple moving into a 
new home in a big-city suburb who 
were invited next door for a welcom- 
ing party. It was there in the neigh- 
bor’s new recreation room that the 
young wife, not wishing to be un- 
friendly, had her first drink. She fol- 
lowed it with three others before the 
night was out. 

The young couple now have their 
own recreation room, complete with 
bar, where a somewhat disorganized 
and distressed young mother spends 
an increasing amount of her time. 

And so it goes. A check of one res- 
idential subdivision reveals that the 
term “finished recreation room” in- 
variably connotes a bar. One subur- 
ban housing development was 
launched with a cocktail party in the 
recreation room of a furnished model 
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home, presided over by a professional 
bartender and paid for by the presi- 
dent of the building company (who 
happened to be a teetotaler). 

How many alcoholics are women? 
Alcoholics Anonymous, with more 
than 6,000 groups on the North 
American continent, finds that about 
one out of seven of its members is a 
woman. These figures, however, are 
likely to be low. 

The woman alcoholic in the busi- 
ness world has the same desperate 
problem of job tenure as her male 
counterpart. Too many Monday 
mornings she is unable to report to 


MARTYR 


At one of those suburban cock- 
tail parties, a guest, already blot- 
to, and his abstemious wife were 
about to depart when the host 
latched onto them. 

“Oh, c’mon, you can’t go yet!” 
he cried. “Le’s have another 
drink. I wanna toast your 
health!” 

Reluctantly the woman ac- 
cepted a drink and stood by 
while their host made a toast. 
“C’mon, drink up, everybody!” 
he shouted at the finish. 

The little lady bravely swal- 
lowed her drink. Gasping and 
choking, she turned to her hus- 
band. “Why, the stuff’s horri- 
ble!” she cried. 

“See?” he answered indig- 
nantly. “And all along you’ve 
been accusing me of havin’ a 
good time!” 











American Weekly (15 Feb. 59). 








COCKTAIL PARTIES AND WOMEN 


work because of a “bad cold,” and the 
employer begins to suspect secret 
drinking. Alcohol on the breath after 
lunch or leaving early on a Friday 
afternoon are othes telltale signs. 

According to Dr. Seldon B. Bacon, 
director of the Yale Center of Alco- 
hol Studies, absenteeism among men 
and women alcoholics in industry 
amounts to an average of 22 days a 
year. North American industry's dol- 
lar-and-cents loss through alcoholism 
is set at more than $1.2 billion a year. 

Most alcoholics devote a great 
share of their mental energy to the 
task of avoiding detection. The wom- 
an alcoholic may go to incredible 
lengths to prevent her associates, 
even her family, from realizing hows 
much she is drinking and how much 
her efficiency has become impaired. 

This is especially true of the alco- 
holic housewife. She has no _pre- 
scribed office hours. Her drinking 
can go on in secret. Her husband 
may be only vaguely conscious of the 
fact that she is drinking excessively. 
Her habits of sleeping late, dressing 
carelessly, her “nervousness” are ex- 
cused on the grounds of supposed 
illness. 

When Bili and Marianne Bascom 
(not their re al names ) went on their 
honeymoon to Florida, they discov- 
ered still another way in which 
young persons may be introduced to 
alcohol. 

Each afternoon at 5, free hors 
d'oeuvres were served in the upper 
lounge and beside the swimming 
pool at the hotel where they stayed. 
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The waiters invariably asked, “And 
what will you have to drink?” 

Marianne saw that everyone else 
was drinking, and felt it wrong to be 
accepting free tidbits and not buying 
anything. So she and Bill both or- 
dered the same type of cocktails as 
were being drunk by the couple shar- 
ing the beach table with them. They 
continued having cocktails every day 
while at the hotel. Since their re- 
turn they have kept a supply of liq- 
uor on hand, and have continued the 
daily cocktail custom in their own 
home. Marianne drinks as many as 
her husband. Has she become an al- 
coholic? 

Not necessarily so. Is she in dan- 
ger of becoming one? According to 
Dr. Gerstein, the answer lies in the 
amount she drinks, in the extent of 
her emotional problems, and in her 
own physiological make-up. 

Alochelens, says Dr. Gerstein, is 
a complex disease; abnormal drink- 
ing is largely a symptom of personal 
failure to adjust to life. As far as one 
can generalize, women who become 
alcoholics are likely to be emotional- 
ly immature persons, inclined to be 
unduly sensitive. Often the alcoholic 
has given up some cherished ideal 
which he found impossible of attain- 
ment. Frequently there is a precipi- 
tating factor: domestic discord, fi- 
nancial crisis, a death in the family. 
The habit of looking for escape 
through alcohol finally turns into an 
obsession. 

The cocktails-before-dinner habit 
is particularly insidious in the foster- 
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ing of alcoholism among women, ac- 
cording to Dr. Giorgio Lolli of the 
Yale alcohol-study center. “ A person 
approaches the cocktail hour in a 
state of general starvation plus a 
specific craving for sugar, an internal 
environment that provides the cen- 
tral nervous system with little protec- 
tion against the toxic effects of exces- 
sive amounts of alcohol,” says Dr. 
Lolli. “If a social institution had been 
consciously created to foster the de- 
velopment of latent alcoholic traits, 
it is dificult to imagine how a more 
effective mechanism than the cock- 
tail hour could have been devised.” 

How can a woman tell whether 
she is becoming an alcoholic? A 
study of thousands of cases of alco- 
holism was sponsored by Alcoholics 
Anonymous. It included men and 
women at all social levels and in all 
age groups. Here, according to the 
study, is the unhappy sequence of 
events. 

Social drinking, usually with a 
crowd that likes to drink heavily, 
especially on week ends, is the first 
stage. There are no apparent ill ef- 
fects. 

One night, however, the lady con- 
sumes her usual quota, and the next 
morning can’t recall what she did 
after a certain point in time. This is 
not “passing out” but “blacking out,” 
a temporary loss of memory. It is a 
danger sign on the road to alcohol- 
ism. 

From then on, the study shows, 
alcohol becomes an end in itself. 
Sipping changes to gulping, and a 
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few extra preliminary drinks become 
routine. But even at this point, the 
potential addict can still decide 
whether to drink or not to drink. But 
if she should decide to take that 
drink, she must continue; she can 
no longer control how many she will 
take. 

Now other significant changes in 
behavior appear. She buys things she 
doesn’t need, runs up bills, and en- 
tertains more lavishly and frequently 
than her budget permits. 

This is a critical stage in the de- 
veloping illness of alcoholism. The 
study reveals that if the victim can 
see the red light at this point and 
stop, she may still save herself. But 
if she ignores loss of the control sig- 
nal, addiction is almost inevitable. 

What can be done about the prob- 
lem? All of us can play a part in 
solving it. 

First, if you are a hostess at a cock- 
tail party it is only good manners to 
offer your guests a choice of refresh- 
ments other than alcohol. 

Business might take a tip from Dr. 
Gerstein, who recalls a recent con- 
vention she attended. She found that 
most of the more than 100 exhibitors 
offered cocktails at their boeths be- 
ginning at 10 in the morning. Two 
exhibitors, however, served only cof- 
fee and sandwiches. These last re- 
ported that a great many visitors had 
thanked them for their substitution 
of nonalcoholic refreshments. Both 
also reported that they had written 
more orders than any of their com- 
petitors, 
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The final recommendation comes 
from Dr. R. Margaret Cork, one of 
Canada’s leading psychiatric social 
workers. She says: “Although there 
may be much growth and improve- 
ment in alcoholic-treatment clinics 
and AA groups, these are not likely 
to catch up with the growth of the 
problem. Instead, the leaders i in each 
community must make this a com- 
munity responsibility.” Physicians, 
clergymen, nurses and social workers 
must join forces, she thinks, “so that 
men and women with real or poten- 
tial alcoholic problems may be able 


to seek professional advice without 
too great fear or shame.” 

Community programs approach 
the problem from many directions 
but their essential advice to the po- 
tential problem drinker can be sum- 
marized, Stop trying to escape from 
the realities of life. Instead, face your 
problems and examine them honest- 
ly. Work toward your own personal 
development and creative fulfill- 
ment. Take part in the many neces- 
sary community activities. 

In this direction lies true satisfac 
tion, 


0 GBR + 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


In an Albuquerque, N.M., 


on account of sickness—buck fever.” 


On a dairy in New Orleans, La.: 


striving to do better.” 


store window during the hunting season: 


“Our cows are not contented, They 


“Closed 
Mary K. Nason. 


are always 
Morris Bender. 


A sign over the entrance to the office of the Collector of Internal Revenue 


reads: “Watch your step.” 
»”» 
language. 


Over the cash register of a supermarket in Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Count your change twice.” 


On a barbershop in Hollywood, Calif.; 


A similar sign over the exit reads: 


“Watch your 
Mrs. Deane Binder. 


“Just married. 


D.B. 


“Limit—one haircut to a customer.” 
M.B.D. 


Behind the desk of a private secretary: “Don’t worry—Brood.” 


Signboard carried by itinerant preacher: 


Over a Hollywood reducing salon: 


“Thinner Sanctum.” 


Art Ryon in the Los Angeles Times. 


“Have Message. Will Deliver.” 
Los Angeles Herald Express. 


M.B. 


Advertisement for grass seed: “How are you fixed for blades?” 


Milwaukee Sentinel C15 Sept. 58). 





D RIVING A CAR is supposed to be 
a pleasure. In a recent poll, 
88% of the persons interviewed 
agreed that it is. But it is a peculiar 
fom of pleasure. In many respects, 
a car fulfills the same function as that 
drug which the upright Dr. Jekyll 
took to transform himself into the 
diabolical Mr. Hyde. 

Take Mr. Smith, a bank clerk who 
leads an exemplary life. He obeys the 
law, doesn’t beat his wife, wouldn’t 
step on an ant. At 8:30 every morn- 
ing, this model citizen gets into his 
car to drive to work. 

But once behind the wheel, a wave 
of exaltation sweeps over him. He is 
transfixed by feelings of omnipotence 
and infallibility. 

In his new state of mind, he is un- 
able to put up with any obstacle in 
his path. This man will wait in line 
for hours to buy World Series tickets, 
but now he bristles with impatience 
at every red light. He doffs his hat 
whenever he meets a woman he 
knows, but now he narrowly misses 
running over a housewife who 
*301 Madison Ave., New York City 17. June, 
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Superman at 


the Wheel 


Traffic safety vs. the will to power 


doesn’t cross the street fast enough 
for him. He keeps a sharp eye on his 
family’s vocabulary, but now he 
swears like a trooper at any driver 
who gets in his way. 

What is there about driving a car 
that turns a motorist into a Mr. 
Hyde? Why is his pleasure so easily 
shattered by petty annoyances? And, 
finally, how can one enjoy driving 
without paying such a heavy price in 
nervous tension? 

The answers to these questions 
hinge upon three key factors. 1. The 
nature of the pleasure of driving. 2. 
The psychological changes that take 
place in a driver. 3. The results these 
changes make in the relationship be- 
tween the driver and the rest of the 
world. 

Driving is pleasure because, first 
of all, it is a game, that is, an activity 
in which one can display a varying 
degree of ability without conse- 
quences vital to his life or career. 
Weaving through city traffic or tak- 
ing a curve at high speed are tests 
which are pleasant to pass success- 
fully—but there is nothing to be 
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SUPERMAN 


ashamed of if you decide not to try 
them 

The same holds true for bridge, 
tennis, or skiing. But, unlike bridge 
or tennis, driving a car does not re- 
quire long apprenticeship nor strenu- 
ous physical or intellectual effort. 
Driving is neither a difficult game 
nor a true sport. The exaltation it 
offers is completely out of proportion 
to what it demands as a game. 

On the other hand, motoring offers 
something which only a few sports— 
skiing, horseback riding, or outboard 
racing—can supply: the exhilaration 
of speed. 

The feeling of speed is more im- 
portant than speed itself. The impor- 
tant factor is that a driver feels him- 
self to be absolute master of his 
speed. He can vary his speed with a 
ridiculously small effort: a slight 
pressure of his foot upon the acceler- 
ator. This ease gives him a sense of 
power which satisfies one of man’s 
deepest instincts. 

The will to power was recognized 
by Alfred Adler as one of the roots of 
man’s conduct. The child who lights 
a firecracker or the village idiot who 
sets fire to a haystack is "satisfying a 
will to power w hich surges up from 
his subconscious. In.a normal adult, 
self-control and the demands of so- 
ciety force him to repress this instinct 
or, at least, to channel it into an ac- 
ceptable path. 

A car, however, breaks down such 
barriers because it affords free ex- 
pression of the will to power. The 
car is a powerful but docile device 
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that allows a man to identify himself 
with it completely. 

Although a lunatic cannot hold a 
driver’s license, no great intellectual 
qualities are required for driving a 
car. All the necessary movements 
quickly become automatic, and only 
intuition, a quality halfway between 
intelligence and sensitivity, is needed 
to judge the risk presented by a sharp 
curve, crossroads, or town. 

Still, a man’s sensory activities ex- 
pand considerably when he gets 
behind the wheel. Drivi ing a car 
requires constant attention of a par- 
ticular nature: it is diffused and not 
concentrated attention. The driver’s 
attention must be visual, auditive, 
and muscular simultaneously. It is 
impossible for a driver to carry on 
an important business conversation 
while keeping an eye on traffic lights, 
pedestrians, and other cars. The fast- 
er he drives, the more his attention 
must be diffused. 

His nerves grow tense, because 
there is no muscular effort to help 
him strike a physical balance. This 
increase in sensory activity on the 
one hand and the decrease in mental 
activity on the other tend to upset his 
normal psychological balance. The 
driver's idle mind therefore has much 
less control over his emotions. 

His will to power, once it passes 
a certain threshold, automatically 
causes egoistical and antisocial con- 
duct. When feelings of omnipotence 
and infallibility take hold of a driver, 
he tends to overlook the rights of 
others. For him, the world itself has 
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a right to exist only as an extension 
of his own personality. 

This acute egoism, when coupled 
with the domination of emotional 
impulses, is typical of regression into 
childish conduct. The small child is 
characterized by a purely egoistical 
outlook. Incapable of distinguishing 
between himself and other persons, 
he becomes irritated whenever other 
persons exercise their own freedoms. 

The infant stays in a crib, but the 
driver goes out into the world with 
his fellow men—on the highway. If 
he allows himself to lapse into purely 
emotional and egoistical conduct, 
then the causes of. irritation can be- 
come infinite. Pedestrians are ene- 
mies because they refuse to adapt 
themselves to his pace and vanish at 
the right time. The same holds true 
for slower cars which block his path. 
As for faster cars, which pass him, 
they also cause frustration because, 
by expressing their superiority, they 
diminish his own feeling of power. 
Instinctively, he steps on the accel- 
erator when someone tries to pass. 

Two other factors in driving en- 
courage antisocial conduct. They 
are the illusory feelings of impunity 
and anonymity. That of impunity is 
heightened by a mastery of speed 
which enables a driver to get away 
quickly from any particular place. 

The driver also is likely to feel 
completely anonymous on the road. 
At home he is labeled in terms of his 
social, professional, and family sta- 
tus, but here he is a mystery man 
without name or face. No one knows 
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him, no one recognizes him, and 
nothing short of a police car can pre- 
vent the veneer of his conduct from 
falling from him. This feeling is all 
the more acute because everyone else 
is anonymous. Pedestrians are only 
fleeting silhouettes and other drivers 
are nothing more than parts of the 
machines they are steering. As a re- 
sult, that personal contact which is 
the very basis of life in society is lost, 
because other men have lost their 
status as persons. The highway be- 
comes a jungle where it’s every man 
for himself. 

This regression into the most 
primitive phase of human life can 
also bring about a purely magical 
conception of the universe. Alone be- 
hind the wheel, a man must con- 
front obscure forces which occasion- 
ally are on his side but which, most 
of the time, go against his will. 
Michel Roche, a French social psy- 
chologist, observed while making a 
study of accidents that 90% of the 
drivers he interviewed touched wood 
when he asked them if they had ever 
had an accident. An accident, it 
would seem, far from being the fault 
of a particular person, is a tragic ex- 
pression of the will of Fate. 

As egoistical as a child and as 
superstitious as a cannibal: is the 
motorist really such a monster? He 
can become one. Driving a car al- 
ways creates a certain amount of un- 
balance which encourages the ap- 
pearance of such characteristics, but 
the degree of unbalance varies with 
the individual. 
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It varies by sex: the will to power 
is much more highly developed in 
men than in women. Women drivers 
have a much less competitive atti- 
tude. Moreover, their distaste for 
anything mechanical keeps them 
from identifying themselves with a 
car as completely as a man does. 

Are women, then, safer drivers? 
Not quite. While it may be psycho- 
logically dangerous to identify your- 
self with a car, this identification 
does give a driver quicker and more 
confident reflexes and at the same 
time encourages him to pay more 
attention to what he is doing. It is 
easier to take a woman’s mind off her 
driving because, to her, driving is 
not important. And a woman’s high- 
ly developed emotions make ner 
more vulnerable when sudden dan- 
ger appears. When a snap choice has 
to be made at the wheel, a woman 
often freezes. A Connecticut survey 
showed that women have relatively 
fewer serious accidents on the open 
road. But in city driving they cause 
other drivers to have more minor 
accidents, disconcerting them by 
their indecisive driving. 

Conduct at the wheel also varies 
according to age. Studies show that 
drivers are most aggressive between 
20 and 24, the period when accident 
risks are greatest. At this age, re- 
flexes are at their peak, but they do 
not compensate for a lack of safety- 
mindedness. Some_ psychologists 
think that this aggressiveness is ex- 
plained by the fact that a man has 
to make a number of vital choices 
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during the early years of adulthood 
which place a heavy strain upon his 
emotions: earning a university de- 
gree, deciding upon a career, choos- 
ing a wife. If a man meets a few 
serious setbacks after making such 
decisions, he will feel deeply frus- 
trated, and his frustration will ap- 
pear in the way he drives. 

An investigation made in Con- 
necticut revealed that only 19% of 
the state’s drivers were responsible 
for all its accidents. Some 4% of 
these drivers had been involved in 
more than two accidents and were 
responsible for 36.4% of all accidents. 

A Chicago study, covering more 
than 40,000 drivers, led to a second 
conclusion: the more accidents a 
driver has had, the more chance he 
has of having others. The study also 
revealed that the number of acci- 
dents for which a driver is not re- 
sponsible increases with the number 
of accidents he himself helped bring 
about. 

The problem is no longer to deter- 
mine if a driver causes accidents but 
to learn why there seems to be a 
handful of accident-prone drivers 
who seem to cause nearly all acci- 
dents, whether or not they are legally 
responsible for them. 

Another study, carried out in 
Canada, sheds light upon the ques- 
tion, Forty taxi drivers, 20 of whom 
had a number of accidents and 20 
of whom had almost none, were ask- 
ed detailed questions about their past. 
The study indicated that drivers 
from homes shattered in childhood 
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were likely to be accident-prone. 
Among this group of 20, six had 
divorced parents, as compared with 
only one among the safe drivers. 
Eleven of the dangerous group had 
suffered from childhood phobias, 
compared with five among the others. 
Twelve of the former had been un- 
ruly pupils in school, and only two 
of the latter. Eleven of them had 
been punished frequently during 
their military service, as compared 
with one among the safe drivers. 


Ten had been fired from jobs, as 
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against only four of the second group. 

Most drivers who cause accidents 
are social misfits, the victims of a 
loveless childhood and a neglected 
education. In daily life as in driving, 
they are handicapped by frustrations 
which make them aggressive. But 
any man who is emotionally frus- 
trated, either temporarily or per- 
manently, tends to take his aggres- 
siveness out in his car. The civilized 
driver keeps control over himself, 
which is, after all, the prime requisite 
for pleasurable driving, 


RUSES OF ADVERSITY 


A Czechoslovakian patriot had to depart hurriedly via the fire escape when the 


secret police came knocking at the door. He raced down back alleys until he came 
to a small café where he was well known. 

“I know it’s late,” he said to the astonished proprietor, “but do you suppose you 
could cache a small Czech?” Coronet (June ’58). 


When movie actor David Niven was mess officer for the Highland Light infantry 
regiment, he once bought a load of high-grade caviar from a Russian ship. That 
night, as a great treat, he had it served at the general mess. To his bewilderment 
he heard considerable grumbling among the men. Finally he asked an old ser- 
geant what was wrong. 

“Well,” said the sergeant, glaring at Niven, “this blasted blackberry jam tastes 
of fish!” McCall's (Aug. 58). 


An American attending a party in London remarked to a guest, “Now that I’m 
over here in Britain I feel that I belong. You see, one of my ancestors fell at 
Waterloo.” 

“How distressing!” was the reply. “From which end of the platform?” 

The American thought this a good joke, and a short time later repeated it to 
his hostess. 

“Ridiculous!” 


she snapped. “What possible difference could it make from 
which end of the platform he fell?” 


Wall Street Journal (20 May ’58). 





Questions about the Church are invited from non- 
Catholics. Write us, and we will have your question 
answered. If yours is the one selected to be answered 
publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a person 
of your choice will receive ten-year subscriptions to 
this magazine. Write to The Catholic Digest, 2959 
N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 
THE LETTER: 


To the Editor: I’m aiming for a free subscription to your 
magazine. Here is my question. “Why do we not hear more 
from the Catholic expositors about the Second Coming of Jesus?” 
I know from literature I have read that Catholics who teach the 
The Second Coming is 





Bible do believe He is coming again. 
such a joy and hope to look forward to. I am not a Catholic. 
Mrs. Henry Seib. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


claims if only she would let me 
out of my corner. 
But the arms flailed too 


Your question, Mrs. Seib, re- 
calls to me an experience of 
my years as hospital chaplain. 


Once while visiting a mental 
ward I was backed into a corner 
by a wild-eyed lady with a 
loud, intense voice and gesticu- 
lating arms. She proclaimed 
herself the “Herald of the Gen- 
eral Judgment”; and I did not 
argue. She sled the part, and 
I was willing to wide her 
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widely. She had read her Scrip- 
tures thoroughly and learned 
her verses well. So I had to 
listen with waning patience 
and growing anxiety to vari- 
ous frightful fulminations and 
threats of disaster and doom, 
which were sure to come on 
the world because blinded 
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clerics like myself would not hearken 
to God’s herald and prepare for the 
fatal day which she was sent to an- 
nounce. 

I hope I do not offend you by this 
reference. Your question has nothing 
wild-eyed about it. But possibly my 
friend, the “Herald of the General 
Judgment,” m may give a hint as to 
why the Church “does not greatly 
emph: asize the Second Coming in 
her general preaching. We try to put 
stress on those points of doctrine 
which will do the most practical good 
for souls, and we tend to pass lightly 
over those mysteries which often con- 
fuse or frighten the average layman, 
or lead him into fruitless speculation 
or superstition. 

It is true that Jesus taught clearly 
his Second Coming. We believe it 
and we teach it without question; but 
we are not inclined to dwell on it: 
there is so much that is vague, mys- 
terious, and uncertain about it. We 
are not sure of its time, manner, 
place, or circumstances; and there is 
wide field for imaginings and fears. 
Through centuries of experience the 
Church has found it much more salu- 
tary to emphasize the more immedi- 
ate and comprehensible realities of 
death and individual judgment for 
each one of us. 

The Church learned this lesson 
early in her history. Jesus made it 
fairly clear in his teachings that no 
one—not even the angels in heaven, 
but only the Father—knew when the 
end of the world would come. But 
the early Christians often misinter- 
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preted his words, confusing his pre- 
diction of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem with his warnings about the end 
of the world. And the idea became 
quite general that the end would 
come very soon—almost any day—and 
people tended to take a negative atti- 
tude in their preparation for it. In- 
stead of making long-range plans 
with emphasis on leading a holy life 
and spreading the kingdom, many of 
them tended to sit back and wait in 
dread and fear, looking anxiously for 
the signs Jesus had foretold. 

Other early Christians had even 
worse notions on this subject. They 
were called millenarians or chiliasts. 
They expected the millenium: Jesus 
would come back to earth again and 
establish here a glorious kingdom in 
which his happy subjects would live 
joyfully for 1,000 years. Some of the 
millenarians were heretics, but many 
of them were otherwise orthodox 
Christians, even great saints. 

Jesus had always preached a spir- 
itual kingdom; his reign was not of 
this world. But this notion was for- 
eign to many of his fellow Jews of 
that day. They were disappointed in 
Jesus. They had expected the Mes- 
sias to restore the glory of Israel and 
establish a triumphal kingdom with 
Jerusalem as its capital. 

Most of these earthly-minded con- 
temporaries rejected Jesus; but they 
had heirs to their attitude among his 
followers. In his first coming the 
Messias had failed to establish the 
worldly kingdom which had been 
expected, but He would surely do it 
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the next time He came—and He had 
promised to come again. 

Not all misinterpretations of 
Christ’s word died out after the early 
years of Christianity. Each century 
has seen a succession of “Heralds of 
the General Judgment” pointing to 
signs, screaming threats, and naming 
dates. The prophets of one century 
are not deterred by the failure of 
their predecessors. Predicted dates 
have come and gone, but each new 
prophet thinks that his date will be 
the true one; this time it will really 
happen. 

One of the deep impressions of my 
childhood concerns such a prediction 
of the end of the world, given much 
publicity in our newspapers. I do 
not recall the details, but the prophet 
was leader of a sect in Illinois—the 
Zionists, I think. He had two basic 
doctrines: 1, that the world was flat, 
and 2, that it would come to an end 
on a near and definite date. Even 
then I had heard the story of Colum- 
bus and was reasonably sure that the 
earth was round; but I was a bit re- 
lieved when the sect leader's pre- 
dicted date passed without catastro- 
phe. And only now do 1 learn that 
the world is really a bit pear-shaped. 

Just as I began meditating on your 
question, Mrs. Seib, I ran onto a 
newspaper article telling about a 
wild rumor in Paraguay that the 
world was going to end May 26. The 
rumor created panic in one village 
near Asuncién. Three persons died 
of heart attacks. Many sold their 
homes, apparently with a confused 
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notion that they might take the rev- 
enue with them when the end came. 
The only missing feature of this 
panic was suicide. Usually when 
frantic people fear the end of the 
world some of them will desperately 
hasten their own end by violence. 

Fears of this kind are not sensible 
or salutary. They do not make 
saints—only fanatics. And the Para- 
guay incident is repeated often in 
various forms in different parts of the 
world. Even while I was composing 
this answer to you, Mrs. Seib, I re- 
ceived another question of similar 
nature. Let me quote it as an exam- 
ple of the stories that go about. 

“Recently someone told me about 
a Padre Pio who has prophesied that 
the third world war will have oc- 
curred by the first snowfall of 1960, 
will last seven days, followed by a 
short period of peace and the end of 
the world. What can you tell me of 
this? Has the Church made any 
pronouncement on these prophe- 
cies?” 

Now, I have great respect for the 
pious Padre Pio, and I greatly doubt 
that he ever made any prediction of 
this kind. That “first snowfall of 
1960” betrays the rumor; they never 
have snow down in southern Italy 
where Padre Pio lives. And in one 
part of the world or another I am 
quite sure the first snowfall of 1960 
will be Jan. 1. 

The Church does not wish to en- 
courage the anxieties which result 
from speculation about the end of 
the world. So she teaches the word 
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of Christ about his Second Coming— 
as she must teach all his words; but 
she tries to emphasize that we know 
not when it will be nor what may be 
the manner of it. And she constantly 
insists that it is much more practical 
for each of us to consider our own 
individual end rather than to soar 
into fearful fantasies about cosmic 
transformations. 

The last things—the ultimate end 
and destiny of each of us and of the 
world in general—form an entire area 
of theology called eschatology. In it 
we study about death and judgment, 
heaven, hell, and purgatory, the end 
of the w orld, the resurrection of the 
body, the Second Coming, and the 
General Judgment. This study falls 
naturally into two branches: 1. 
there are the last things which await 
each of us individually; and 2. there 
are the last things which will happen 
to the world in general. The Church, 
in her teaching and preaching, em- 
phasizes the individual features as 
being more practical and under- 
standable. 

Death. As far as I am personally 
concerned, in a practical way, the 
end of the world will come when I 
die. And much that Jesus said about 
the end of the world applies precisely 
to my individual death. It will come 
like a thief in the night; I know not 
the day nor the hour. I must be pre- 
pared and vigilant. 

The particular judgment. Again 
for practical purposes, as far as I am 
concerned individually, the second 
coming of Christ will take place im- 
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mediately after my death. He will 
be my judge then and there; and this 
particular judgment will be final and 
irreformable. The general judgment 
will not alter it: only proclaim it and 
portray its justice. 

Heaven. The kingdom of Christ 
is spiritual and eternal; it will be a 
place of complete and lasting happi- 
ness. We will live in union with 
God, share his home, partake of his 
goodness, and bask in his love. And 
heaven will be available to each of us 
immediately after death, if we love 
God thoroughly and are filled with 
his grace. 

Hell. For those who do not love 
God—or who love evil things more— 
the coming of Jesus in the particular 
judgment may be catastrophic. Hell 
is for those who ask for it. We choose 
it when we reject God’s goodness; 
and the just Judge will not deprive 
us of the full consequences of our 
choice. 

Purgatory. Often we recede from 
our choice of hell and repent of the 
sin which damned us. The merciful 
Lord forgives our guilt and restores 
us to his love. But the sin still leaves 
its mark; and nothing defiled can 
enter heaven. So if one’s penances 
have not healed his wounds, purga- 
tory must complete the job. 

Often, too, our choice of evil is 
not so thorough and decisive as to 
reject God. We choose only bits of 
badness which we try to reconcile 
with goodness. When death and 
judgment find one in such a state, 
that is, with venial sins on his soul, 
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he is a candidate for a place of purga- 
tion where God’s great love will en- 
flame his coolish love, probably in 
painful process, as true love must 
sometimes operate. 

Purgatory prepares us for heaven 
when we are almost ready, but not 
quite. It burns off the blemishes of 
sin, and activates our faculties for the 
enjoyment of supreme happiness. 

The judgment of the individual 
comes at his death; the judgment of 
the world comes at its end. Jesus 
describes the general judgment in 
vivid terms, sometimes frightening, 
sometimes consoling. It will be the 
moment of truth for all creation. 
Men and things will stand out as 
they really are, for all to see and 


understand. Fakes will be fathomed, 
deception will disappear, false fronts 


will fall, and goodness will be so 
glorious that everyone will value it 
at its full worth. 

About the cosmic fate the follow- 
ing facts are clearly presented to us. 

The physical world—or at least 
this earth—will be destroyed or com- 
pletely transformed. It is intimated, 
at least figuratively, that this destruc- 
tion will be by fire, and that a new 
world will emerge from the embers. 
It is not quite clear what purpose this 
new world will serve. 

The Resurrection. With the emer- 
gence of a new world will come a 
glorious restoration of the complete 
human nature and personality of 
each one of us. The resurrection of 
the body is one of the great mysteries 
of Christianity, but a fact clearly 
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taught by Christ and his Apostles. 
From the time of our death until the 
resurrection only our souls will be 
alive—and our souls are not the 
whole of us. We will not be living 
human beings, but only living souls. 
And then at the resurrection we will 
be our total selves once more, but 
human beings adapted to the life of 
heaven—or to the half life of hell. 

In the general judgment, which 
will follow the resurrection, every- 
one will see and appreciate the jus- 
tice and mercy of God. We are told 
that even the sins of the saints will 
stand out, but not to their shame; 
rather to make them all the happier 
for God's mercy, grace, and forgive- 
ness. 

The good will be separated from 
the wicked. Jesus describes it as a 
rather orderly scene. He will come 
on the clouds of heaven with power 
and majesty, and like a shepherd 
culling his flock He will put the 
sheep on the right and the goats on 
his left; and the criterion for selec- 
tion will be the practical love we 
have shown for Jesus by being kind 
to our neighbor. 

If you find it consoling to think 
about the Second Coming then let 
your thoughts wander as they will. 
Jesus definitely promised that He 
would come again. But if you find it 
frightening to think about the end 
of the world, then keep firmly in 
mind that no one really knows when 
it will come; and there is no sound 
reason to think it will be soon. We 
are pretty sure that this old world has 
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been rolling along for a few million 
years; and it looks as if it should be 
good for a few million more—unless 
we get careless with atom bombs! 

The Scriptures mention various 
events which are to take place before 
the final judgment. Hardly any of 
them have yet occurred. 

The Gospel of Christ will be 
preached in the whole world. 

Henoch and Elias will come back. 
They never did die; they will be the 
real heralds of the general judgment. 

A great apostasy will take place. 
St. Paul used this argument to con- 
sole the Thessalonians, They should 
not be terrified, as though the day of 
the Lord were near, because this re- 
volt has not yet happened. 

The Antichrist will have his day— 
the man of sin, the son of perdition. 
Every vicious character down the 
ages from Nero to Hitler has been 
imagined as the Antichrist. 
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There will be extraordinary dis- 
turbances of nature: wars, pestilence, 
famine, and earthquakes. “The sun 
will be darkened, and the moon will 
not give her light, and the stars will 
fall from heaven, and the powers of 
heaven will be shaken.” 

There will be a general conflagra- 
tion. 

The Trumpet of the Resurrection 
will sound loud enough to awaken 
the dead. It is believed that Gabriel 
will do the blowing. 

The “Sign of the Son of Man” will 
appear in the heavens. This is be- 
lieved to be the cross of Christ, which 
may show itself in wondrous light. 

But even when you think you have 
seen all these signs, don’t yet be 
frightened. It is probable that you 
have read into natural events your 
own interpretation. Don’t be a herald 
of the general judgment. Leave that 


job to Henoch and Elias. 


FOR DAD, WITH LOVE 


Before our “Person-to-Person” TV visit with Dr. Ralph Bunche and his family, 
we asked if he had a special place of honor in his home for the Nobel Peace 


prize he won in 1950. 


“Oh, it’s around someplace,” he said. 


“You mean it’s not framed and hanging on the wall?” I wanted to know. 

“No, the only trophy on the wall is the little note scribbled by my son the 
day the Nobel prize was announced,” he replied. “I found it on the table that 
evening when I got home from the UN, It said, ‘Dear Daddy, I am happy 


that you got the Nobel prize. Love, Ralph.’” 
Edward R. Murrow in This Week (7 June ’59). 





Carriz broke her neck—literally— 
and several ribs to get into the Church. 
Carrie was a tomboy; she was of a de- 
cidedly anti-Catholic family; but she 
also had compassion. All these things 
added up to her conversion. 

During an annual field day, the girls 
of Carrie’s school, all 200 of them, got 
to tossing a basketball around, and the 
exercise turned into an impromptu 
game of keep-away. Carrie ended up 
on the bottom of a wild pile-up. When 
she was disentangled, Carrie had not 
only the ball but the fractures. 

The Catholic hospital was chosen 
for Carrie because of its superior facili- 
ties. The Sister supervisor of Carrie’s 
floor was away studying for a degree. 
Carrie was relieved, for she had no 
hankering for the society of nuns. But 
Carrie’s stepmother was a nurse, and 
had aroused in her an intense interest 
in nursing. Thus, Carrie quickly made 
friends with many of the student 
nurses. 

A year later, Carrie persuaded her 
folks to allow her to take a part-time 
job as nurse aide there, assuring them 
that there wasn’t “any ol’ nun” on the 
floor, anyway. To her horror, within a 
few weeks the Sister supervisor re- 
turned. She was so friendly that Carrie 
began liking her in spite of herself. 

School resumed. The Sister signed 
up for a chemistry course in the junior 
college which was housed on the 2nd 


floor of the high school. She found 


herself unnerved among the milling 
and screaming teen-agers. 

Carrie grudgingly decided it 
wouldn’t be decent not to offer to escort 
Sister upstairs, “but only for a few 
days.” The days became a year. During 
that time, as Carrie puts it, she “was 
just knocked over the head” with the 
faith one evening, went through a 
stormy session with her folks, was dis- 
owned, and saved up enough money to 
start at a Catholic college. Never one 
for half measures, she eventually en- 
tered the Order of the “ol’ nun” whose 
floor she had worked on. Sister Mary. 


RicHarpD Knupsen, of Minneapolis, 
had been married to a Catholic woman, 
and had three children. One child was 
accidentally killed, and the mother 
died of the shock. 

Richard later met and fell in love 
with another lady; she happened to be 
a non-Catholic like himself. But he 
had promised to raise his two little girls 
in the Catholic religion, and intended 
to keep his promise. But if he married 
Shirley Ahrndt, his intended new 
bride, how could they manage it? 

Shirley asked a Catholic woman 
about a solution to the problem, and 
the woman referred her to me, as pas- 
tor of St. Kevin parish and director of 
our Convert Center, in Minneapolis. 
I explained to them the importance of 
spiritual harmony in the home, and 
suggested instructions in the Catholic 
religion. 

As is the way with all people of good 
will, they had no difficulty in accepting 
the true faith. So they married each 
other, assisted at Mass, received Com- 
munion, and were given the nuptial 
blessing. James R. Coleman. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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